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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT.’ 

By  ANTHONY  TROLLOPE. 


CHAPTER  X. 


It  is  to  be  feared  that  'men  in  general  do  not 
regret  as  they  should  do  any  temporary  ill  feeling, 
or  irritating  jealousy  between  husbands  and  wives, 
of  which  they  themselves  have  been  the  cause. 
The  author  is  not  speaking  now  of  actual  love-mak¬ 
ings,  of  intrigues  and  devilish  villany,  either  perpe¬ 
trated  or  imagined;  but  rather  of  those  passing 
gusts  of  short-lived  and  unfounded  suspicion  to 
which,  as  to  other  accidents,  very  well-regulated 
families  may  occasionally  be  liable.  When  such 
nspicion  rises  in  the  bosom  of  a  wife,  some  woman 
intervening  or  being  believed  to  intervene  between 
her  and  the  man  who  is  her  own,  that  woman  who 
has  intervened,  or  been  supposed  to  intervene,  will 
either  glory  in  her  position  or  bewail  it  bitterly,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case.  We  will 
charit^ly  suppose  that,  in  a  great  majority  of  such 
instances,  she  will  bewail  it.  But  when  such  pain- 
fbl  jealous  doubts  annoy  the  husband,  the  man  who 
is  in  the  way  will  almost  always  feel  himself  justibed 
in  extracting  a  slightly  pleasurable  sensation  from 
the  transaction.  He  will  say  to  himself  probably, 
meonsciously  indeed,  and  with  no  formed  words, 
that  the  husband  is  an  ass,  an  ass  if  he  be  in  a  twit¬ 
ter -either  for  that  which  he  has  kept  or  for  that 
which  he  has  been  unable  to  keep,  that  the  lady 
his  shown  a  good  deal  of  appreciation,  and  that  he 
himself  is  —  is  —  is  —  quite  a  Captain  bold  of  Hali- 
^  All  the  while  he  will  not  have  the  slightest 
intention  of  wronging  the  husband’s  honor,  and  will 
have  received  no  greater  favor  from  the  intimacy 
Mcorded  to  him  than  the  privilege  of  running  on 
one  day  to  Marshall  and  Snellgrove’s,  the  haber¬ 
dashers,  and  on  another  to  Handcocks’,  the  jewel¬ 
lers.  If  he  be  allowed  to  buy  a  present  or  two,  or 
to  pay  a  few  shillings  here  or  there,  he  has  achieved 
much.  Terrible  things  now  and  again  do  occur, 
even  here  in  England;  but  women,  with  us,  are 
■low  to  burn  their  household  gods.  It  happens, 
kowever,  occasionally,  as  we  all  are  aware,  that  the 


outward  garments  of  a  domestic  deity  will  be  a  lit¬ 
tle  scorched  ;  and  when  this  occurs,  the  man  who  is 
the  interloper  will  generally  find  a  gentle  consola¬ 
tion  in  his  position,  let  its  interest  be  ever  so  flaccid 
and  unreal,  and  its  troubles  in  running  about,  and 
the  like,  ever  so  considerable  and  time  destructive. 

It  was  so  certainly  with  Colonel  Osborne  when  he 
became  aware  that  his  intimacy  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  caused  her  husband  uneasiness.'  He  was  not 
especially  a  vicious  man,  and  had  now,  as  we  know, 
reached  a  time  of  life  when  such  vice  as  that  in 
question  might  be  supposed  to  have  lost  its  charm 
for  him.  A  gentleman  over  fifty,  popular  in  Lon¬ 
don,  with  a  seat  in  Parliament,  fond  of  good  dinners, 
and  possessed  of  everything  which  the  world  has  to 
give,  could  hardly  have  wished  to  run  away  with  his 
neighbor’s  wife,  or  to  have  destroyed  the  happiness 
of  his  old  friend’s  daughter.  Such  wickedness  had 
never  come  into  his  head ;  but  he  had  a  certain 
pleasure  in  being  the  confidential  friend  of  a  very 
pretty  woman  ;  and  when  he  heard  that  that  pretty 
woman’s  husband  was  jealous,  the  pleasure  was  en¬ 
hanced  rather  than  otherwise.  On  that  Sunday,  as 
he  had  left  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  he  had  told 
Stanbury  that  Trevelyan  had  just  gone  off  in  a 
huff,  which  was  true  enough,  and  he  had  walked 
from  thence  down  Clarges  Street,  and  across  Picca¬ 
dilly  to  St.  James’s  Street,  with  a  jauntier  step  than 
usual,  because  he  was  aware  that  he  himself  had 
been  the  occasion  of  that  trouble.  This  was  very 
wrong;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  many 
such  men  as  Colonel  Osborne,  who  are  bachelors  at 
fifty,  are  equally  malicious. 

He  thought  a  good  deal  about  it  on  that  evening, 
and  was  still  thinking  about  it  on  the  following 
morning.  He  had  promised  to  go  up  to  Curzon 
Street  on  the  Monday,  — really  on  some  most  trivial 
mission,  on  a  matter  of  business  which  no  man  could 
have  taken  in  hand  whose  time  was  of  the  slightest 
value  to  himself  or  any  one  else.  But  now  that 
mission  assumed  an  importance  in  his  eyes,  and 
seemed  to  require  either  a  special  observance  or  a 
special  excuse.  There  was  no  real  reason  why  he 
should  not  have  stayed  away  from  Curzon  Street 
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for  the  next  fortnight ;  and,  had  hexione  so,  he  need 
have  made  no  excuse  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan  when  he 
met  her.  But  the  opportunity  for  a  little  excite¬ 
ment  was  not  to  be  missed,  and,  instead  of  going,  he 
wrote  to  her  the  following  note  :  —  '  ; 

'  BBni  [2291  “  Albany,  Monday. 

“  Dear  Emily,  —  ■  i 

“What  was  it  all  about  yesterday?  I  was  to 
have  come  up  with  the  words  of  that  opera,  but 
perhaps  it  will  be  better  to  send  it  If  it  be  not 
wicked,  do  tell  me  whether  I  am  to  consider  myself 
as  a  banished  man.  I  thought  that  our  little  meet¬ 
ings  were  so  innocent,  —  and  so  pleasant!  The 
green-eyed  monster  is  of  all  monsters  the  most 
monstrous,  —  and  the  most  unreasonable.' '  Pray,  let 
me  have  a  line,  if  it  be  not  forbidden. 

“  Yours,  always  heartily, 

“  F.  O. 

“  Putting  aside  all  joking,  I.beg  you  to  remember 
that  I  consider  myself  always  entitled  to  be  regard¬ 
ed  by  you  as  your  most  sincere  friend.” 

When  this  was  brought  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  about 
twelve  o’clock  in  the  day,  she  had  already  under- 

fone  the  infliction  of  those  words  of  wisdom  which 
er  husband  had  prepared  for  her,  and  which  were 
threatened  at  the  close  of  the  last  chapter.  Her 
husband  had  come  up  to  her  while  she  was  yet  iii 
her  bedroom,  and  had  striven  hard  to  prevail  agmnst 
her.  But  his  success  had  been  very  doubtful.  In 
regard  to  the  number  of  words,  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
certainly  had  had  the  best  of  it.  As  far  as  any 
understanding,  one  of  another,  was  concerned,  the 
conversation  had  been  useless.  She  believed  herself 
to  be  injured  and  aggrieved,  and  would  continue  so 
to  assert,  let  him  implore  her  to  listen  to  him  as 
loudly  M  he  might.  “  Yes :  I  will  listen,  and  I 
will  obey  you,”  she  had  said,  “but  I  will  not  endure 
such  Insults  without  telling  you  that  I  feel  them.” 
Then  he  had  left  her,  fully  conscious  that  he  had 
failed,  and  went  forth  out  of  his  house  into  the  city, 
to  his  club,  to  wander  about  the  streets,  not  know¬ 
ing  what  he  had  best  do  to  bring  back  that  state  of 
tranquillity  at  home  which  he  felt  to  be  so  desirable. 

Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone  when  Colonel  Osborne’s 
note  was  brought  to  her,  and  was  at  that  moment 
struggling  with  herself  in  anger  against  her  husband. 
If  he  laid  any  command  upon  her,  she  would  exe¬ 
cute  it ;  but  she  would  never  cease  to  tell  him  that 
he  had  ill  used  her.  She  would  din  it  into  his  ears, 
let  him  come  to  her  as  often  as  ho  might  with  his 
wise  words.  Wise  words!  What  was  the  use  of 
wise  words  when  a  man  was  such  a  fool  in  nature  ? 
And  as  for  Colonel  Osborne,  —  she  would  see  him 
if  he  came  to  her  three  times  a  day,  unless  her 
husband  gave  some  clearly  intelligible  order  to  the 
contrary.  She  was  fortifying  her  mind  with  this 
resolution  when  Colonel  Oshome’s  letter  was 
brought  to  her.  She  asked  whether  any  servant 
was  waiting  for  an  answer.  No,  —  the  servant  who 
had  left  it  had  gone  at  once.  She  read  the  note, 
and  sat  working,  with  it  before  her,  for  a  (luarter  of 
an  hour ;  and  then  walked  over  to  her  desk,  and 
answered  it 

“  My  dear  Colonel  Osborne,  — 

“  It  will  be  best  to  say,  nothing  whatever  about 
the  occun^nce  of  yesterday ;  and,  if  possible, 
not  to  think  of  it.  As  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
I  wish  for  no  change,  —  except  that  people  should 
be  more  reasonable.  You  can  call,  of  course,  when- 
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ever  you  please ;  and  I  am  very  grateful  for  yo® 
expression  of  friendship. 

“  Your*  most  sincerely, 

“  Emily  Trevelyak. 

“  Thanks  for  the  words  of  the  opera.” 

When  she  had  written  this,  being  determined 
that  all  should  be  open  and  aboveboard,  she  put  a 
penny  stamp  on  the  envel^e,  and  desired  that  the 
fetter  should  be  posted.  But  she  destroyed  that 
which  she  had  received  from  Colonel  Osborne,  k 
all  things  she  would  act  as  she  would  have  done  if 
her  husband  had  not  been  so  foolish,  and  there 
could  have  been  no  reason  why  she  should  hare 
kept  so  unimportant  a  communication. 

In  the  course  of  the  day  Trevelyan  passed 
through  the  hall  to  the  room  which  he  himself  was 
accustomed  to  occupy  behind  the  parlorj  and,  as  he 
did  so,  saw  the  note  lying  ready  to  be  posted,  took 
it  up,  and  read  the  address.  He  held  it  fw  a 
moment  in  his  hand,  then  replaced  it  on  the  hail 
table,  and  passed  on.  When  he  reached  his  own 
table  he  sat  down  hurriedly,  and  took  up  in  his  hand 
some  Review  that  wiis  lying  ready  for  him  to  read. 
But  he  was  quite  unable  to  fix  his  mind  upon  tbs 
words  before  him.  lie  had  spoken  to  his  wife  on 
that  morning  in  the  strongest  language  he  could  use 
as  to  the  unseemliness  of  her  intimacy  with  Colonel 
Osborne ;  and  then,  the  first  thing  she  had  done 
when  his  back  was  turned  was  to  write  to  this  verr 
Colonel  Osborne,  and  tell  him,  no  doubt,  what  had 
occurred  between  her  and  her  husband.  He  sat 
thinking  of  it  all  for  many  minutes.  He  would 
probably  have  declared  himself  that  he  had  thought 
of  it  for  an  hour  as  he  sat  there.  Then  he  got  up, 
went  up  stairs,  and  walked  slowly  into  the  drawing, 
room.  There  he  found  his  wife  sitting  with  her 
sister.  “  Nora,”  he  said,  “  I  want  to  speax  to  Emily. 
Will  you  forgive  me,  if  I  ask  you  to  leave  us  for  a 
few  minutes?”  Nora,  with  an  anxious  look  at 
Emily,  got  up  and  left  the  room. 

“  Why  do  you  send  her  away  ?  ”  said  Mra 
TreveJ^an. 

“  Because  I  wish  to  be  alone  with  you  for  a  few 
minutes.  Since  what  I  said  to  you  this  morning, 
you  have  written  to  Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  Yes,  I  have.  I  do  not  know  how  you  have 
found  it  out ;  but  I  suppose  you  keep  a  watch  on 
me.” 

“  I  keep  no  watch  on  you.  As  I  came  into  the 
house,  I  saw  your  letter  lying  in  the  hall.” 

“Very  well.  You  could  have  read  it  if  yon 
pleased.” 

“  Emily,  this  matter  is  becoming  very  serious,  And 
I  strongly  advise  you  to  be  on  your  guard  in  what 
you  say.  I  will  bear  much  for  you,  and  much  for 
our  boy ;  but  I  will  not  bear  to  have  my  name  made 
a  reproach.” 

“  Sir,  if  you  think  your  name  is  shamed  by  me, 
we  had  better  part,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  rising 
from  her  chair,  and  confronting  him  with  a  low 
before  which  his  own  almost  (mailed. 

“  It  may  be  that  we  had  better  part,”  he  said, 
slowly.  “  But  in  the  first  place  I  wish  you  to  tell 
me  what  were  the  contents  of  that  letter.” 

“  If  it  was  there  when  you  came  in,  no  doubt  it  i 
there  still.  Go  and  look  at  it” 

“  That  is  no  answer  to  me.  I  have  desired  yon 
to  tell  me  what  are  its  contents.” 

“  I  shall  not  tell  you.  I  will  not  demean  myself 
by  repeating  anything  so  insignificant  in  my  own 
justification.  If  you  suspect  me  of  writing  what  I 
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ihtold  not  write,  yo*  will  nispect  me  also  of  lying  to 
conceal  it. 

M  Have  yoa  beard  from  Colonel  Osborne  this 
iwming  ?  ” 

“  I  have.” 

“  And  where  is  his  letter  ?  “ 

“  I  hare  destroyed  it.” 

jtgain  he  paused,  trying  to  think  what  he  had 
])etter  do,  trying  to  be  csJ^  And  she  stood  still 
gMosite  to  him,  ccmfrxtnting  him  with  the  scorn  of 
ker  bright  angry  eyes.  Of  coarse,  he  was  not  calm. 
Jit  was  the  reverse  of  calm.  **  And  you  refuse  to 
tell  ase  what  you  wrote,”  he  said. 

“The  letter  is  there,”  she  answered,  pointing 
(iray  towards  the  door.  **  If  you  want  to  play  the 
ipy,  m  and  look  at  it  for  yonrsw.” 

“  Do  yoa  call  me  a  spy  ?  ” 

“  And  what  have  you  called  me  ?  Becaose  yoa 
aie  a  husband,  is  the  privilege  of  vituperation  to  be 
ail  on  your  side  ?  ” 

*  It  is  impossible  that  1  should  put  up  with  this,” 
he  said,  —  “quite  impoeubie.  This  would  kill  me. 
Anything  is  better  than  this.  My  present  orders  to 

En  are  not  to  see  Colonel  Osborne,  not  to  write  to 
n  or  have  any  communication  with  him,  and  to 
pot  under  cover  to  me,  unopened,  any  letter  that 
Bsy  come  from  him.  I  shall  expect  your  implicit 
oWience  to  these  orders.” 

“  Well,  TO  on.” 

“  Have  I  your  promise  ?  ” 

“No,  —  no.  You  have  no  promise.  I  will  make 
M  promise  exacted  from  me  in  so  disgraceful  a 
■inner.” 

*  You  refuse  to  obey  me  ?  ” 

“  I  will  refuse  nothing,  and  will  promise  noth- 
ing.” 

“Then  we  must  part,  that  is  all.  I  will  take 
care  that  you  shall  hear  from  me  before  to-morrow 
■liming.” 

So  saying  he  left  the  room,  and,  passing  through 
the  hall,  saw  that  the  letter  bad  been  taken  away. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

LADY  MILBOROUOH  AS  AMBASSADOR. 

“  Of  course,  I  know  you  are  right,”  said  Nora  to 
her  Bster,  —  “  right  as  far  as  Colonel  Osborne  is 
oacemed ;  bat  nevertheless  you  ought  to  give 

*»y” 

“  And  be  trampled  upon  ?  ”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan. 

“Yes;  and  be  trampled  upon,  if  he  should  tram¬ 
ple  on  yoa ;  which,  however,  he  is  the  last  man  in 
the  world  to  do.” 

“  And  to  endure  any  insult  and  any  names  ? 
Tea  yoorself — you  would  be  a  Griselda,  I  sap- 
poee.” 

“I  don’t  want  to  talk  abont  myself,”  said  Nora, 
“lor  about  Griselda.  But  I  know  that,  however 
■reasonable  it  may  seem,  you  had  better  give  way 
to  him  now,  and  tell  him  what  there  was  in  the  note 
to  Colonel  Osborne.” 

“  Never  !  He  has  ordered  me  not  to  see  him  or 
to  write  to  him  or  to  open  his  letters,  —  having,  mind 
you,  ordered  just  the  reverse  a  day  or  two  before ; 
■d  I  will  obey  him.  Absurd  as  it  is,  I  will  obey 
hiui.  But  as  for  submitting  to  him,  and  letting  him 
■Wiose  that  I  think  he  is  right  —  never !  I  should 
he  lying  to  him  then,  and  I  will  never  lie  to  him. 
He  has  said  that  we  must  part,  and  I  suppose  it  will 
he  better  so.  How  can  a  woman  live  with  a  man 


that  suspects  her  ?  He  cannot  take  say  baby  ftosa 
me.” 

There  were  ntany  sach  conversations  as  the  above 
between  the  two  sisters  befere  Mrs.  Trevelyan  re¬ 
ceived  fram  her  husband  the  commnnication  with 
which  she  had  been  threatened.  And  Nora,  acting 
on  her  own  judgment  in  the  matter,  made  an  at¬ 
tempt  to  see  Mr.  Trevriyaa,  writing  to  him  a  pretty 
little  note,  and  beseeching  him  to  be  kind  to  her. 
But  he  declined  to  see  her,  and  the  two  women  sat 
at  home,  writh  the  baby  between  them,  holding  such 
pleasant  conversatioiis  as  that  above  narrated. 
When  such  tempests  occur  in  a  family,  a  woman 
will  generally  suffer  the  least  daring  the  thick  of 
the  tempest  While  the  hurricane  is  at  the  fiercest, 
she  will  be  sustained  by  die  most  thoroogfa  coavic- 
tion  that  the  right  is  on  her  side,  that  she  is  ag¬ 
grieved,  that  there  is  nothing  for  her  to  acknowl¬ 
edge,  and  no  position  that  she  need  sarrender. 
WTiereas  her  husband  will  desire  a  comprotnise, 
even  amidst  the  violence  of  the  storm.  Bat  after¬ 
wards,  when  the  wind  has  lulled,  bat  while  the 
heavens  around  are  still  all  black  and  murky,  then 
the  woman’s  sufferings  begin.  When  pasrion  gives 
way  to  thought  and  memory,  she  feels  the  loneliness 
of  her  position,  —  the  loneliness  and  the  possible 
degradation.  It  is  all  very  well  for  a  man  to  talk 
about  his  name  and  his  honor ;  but  it  is  the  woman’s 
honor  and  the  woman’s  name  that  are,  in  troth, 
placed  in  jeopardy.  Let  the  woman  do  what  she 
will,  the  man  can,  in  truth,  show  his  face  in  the 
world ;  —  and,  after  a  while,  does  show  his  face. 
But  the  woman  may  be  compelled  to  veil  hers,  either 
by  her  own  fault  or  by  his.  Ws.  'Trevelyan  was  now 
told  that  she  was  to  be  separated  from  her  husband, 
and  she  did  not,  at  any  rate,  believe  that  she  had 
done  any  harm.  Bat,  if  such  separation  did  come, 
where  coaid  she  live,  what  coaid  she  do,  what  po¬ 
sition  in  the  world  would  she  possess  ?  Would  not 
her  face  be,  in  truth,  veiled  as  effectually  as  though 
she  had  disgraced  herself  and  her  hosband  ? 

And  then  there  was  that  terrible  question  about 
the  child.  Mrs.  Trevelyan  had  said  a  dozen  times 
to  her  sister  that  her  husband  could  not  take  the 
boy  away  from  her.  Nora,  however,  had  never 
assented  to  this,  partly  from  a  conviction  of  her  own 
ignorance,  not  knowing  what  might  be  the  power  of 
a  husband  in  such  a  matter,  and  partly  thinking 
that  any  argument  wonld  be  good  and  fair  by  which 
she  could  induce  her  sister  to  avoid  a  catastrophe  so 
terrible  as  that  which  was  now  threatened. 

“  I  suppose  he  could  take  him,  if  he  chose,”  she 
said  at  last. 

“I  don’t  believe  he  is  wicked  like  that,”  smd 
Mrs.  Trevelyan.  “  He  would  not  wish  to  kill  me.” 

“  Bat  he  will  say  that  he  loves  baby  as  well  as 
you  do.” 

“  He  will  never  take  my  child  from  ine.  He 
could  never  be  so  bad  as  that” 

“  And  yon  will  never  be  so  bad  as  to  leave  him,” 
said  Nora,  after  a  pause.  “  I  will  not  believe  that 
it  can  come  to  that  You  know  that  he  is  good 
at  heart,  —  that  nobody  on  earth  loves  you  as  he 
does.” 

So  they  went  on  for  two  days,  and  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  second  day  there  came  a  letter  from 
Trevelyan  to  his  wife.  'They  had  neither  of  them 
seen  him,  although  he  had  biren  in  and  out  of  the 
house.  And  on  the  afternoon  of  the  Sunday  a  new 
grievance,  a  very  terrible  grievance,  was  added  to 
those  which  Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  made  to  bear. 
Her  husband  had  told  one  of  the  servants  in  the 
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house  that  Colonel  Osborne  was  not  to  be  admitted. 
And  the  servant  to  whom  he  had  given  this  order 
was  the  —  cook.  There  is  no  reason  why  a  cook 
should  be  less  trustworthy  in  such  a  matter  than 
any  other  servant ;  and  in  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  house¬ 
hold  there  was  a  reason  why  she  should  be  more  so, 

—  as  she,  and  she  alone,  was  what  we  generally 
call  an  old  family  domestic.  She  had  lived  with 
her  master’s  mother,  and  had  known  her  master 
when  he  was  a  boy.  Looking  about  him,  therefore, 
for  some  one  in  his  house  to  whom  he  could  speak, 

—  feeling  that  he  was  bound  to  convey,  the  order 
through  some  medium,  —  he  called  to  him  the  an¬ 
cient  cook,  and  imparted  to  her  so  much  of  his 
trouble  as  was  necessary  to  make  the  order  intelli¬ 
gible.  This  he  did  with  various  ill-worded  assur¬ 
ances  to  Mrs.  Prodgers  that  there  really  was  nothing 
amiss.  But  when  Mrs.  Trevelyan  heard  what  had 
been  done,  —  which  she  did  from  Mrs.  Prodgers 
herself,  Mrs.  Prodgers  having  been  desired  by  her 
master  to  make  the  communication,  —  she  declared 
to  her  sister  that  everything  was  now  over.  She 
could  never  ^ain  live  with  a  husband  who  had  dis¬ 
graced  his  wife  by  desiring  her  own  cook  to  keep  a 
guard  upon  her.  Had  the  footman  been  instructed 
not  to  admit  Colonel  Osborne,  there  would  have 
been  in  such  instruction  some  apparent  adherence 
to  the  recognized  usages  of  society.  If  you  do  not 
desire  either  your  friend  or  your  enemy  to  be  re¬ 
ceived  into  your  house,  you  communicate  your 
desire  to  the  person  who  has  chaise  of  the  door. 
But  the  cook ! 

“  And  now,  Nora,  if  it  were  you,  do  you  mean  to 
say  that  you  would  remain  with  him  ?  ”  asked  Mrs. 
Trevelyan. 

Nora  simply  replied  that  anything  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  would  be  better  than  a  separation. 

On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  there  came  the 
following  letter :  — 

“  WCDNBDAT,  June  1, 12  midnight. 

“  Dearest  Emily,  — 

“You  will  readily  believe  me  when  I  say  that  I 
never  in  my  life  was  so  wretched  as  I  have  been 
during  the  last  two  daja.  That  you  and  I  should 
be  in  the  same  house  together,  and  not  able  to  speak 
to  each  other,  is  in  itself  a  misery,  but  this  is  terribly 
enhanced  by  the  dread  lest  this  state  of  things 
should  be  made  to  continue. 

“  I  want  you  to  understand  that  I  do  not  in  the 
least  suspect  you  of  having  as  yet  done  anything 
wrong, — or  having  even  said  anything  injurious 
either  to  my  position  as  your  husband,  or  to  your 
position  as  my  wife.  But  I  cannot  but  perceive 
that  you  are  allowing  yourself  to  be  entrapped  into 
an  intimacy  with  Colonel  Osborne,  which,  if  it  be 
not  checked,  will  be  destructive  to  my  happiness 
and  your  own.  After  what  had  passed  before,  you 
cannot  have  thought  it  right  to  receive  letters  from 
him  which  I  was  not  to  see,  or  to  write  letters  to 
him  of  which  I  was  not  to  know  the  contents.  It 
must  be  manifest  to  you  that  such  conduct  on  your 
part  is  wrong  as  judged  by  any  of  the  rules  by 
which  a  wife’s  conduct  can  be  measured.  And  yet 
you  have  refused  even  to  say  that  this  shall  be  dis¬ 
continued  !  I  need  hardly  explain  to  you  that,  if  you 
persist  in  this  refusal,  you  and  I  cannot  continue  to 
live  together  as  man  and  wife.  All  my  hopes  and 
prospects  in  life  will  be  blighted  by  such  a  separa¬ 
tion.  I  have  not  as  yet  been  able  to  think  what  I 
should  do  in  such  wretched  circumstances.  And 
for  you,  as  also  for  Nora,  such  a  catastrophe  would 
be  most  lamentable.  Do,  therefore,  think  of  it  well. 


and  write  me  such  a  letter  as  may  bring  me  back 
to  your  side. 

“  There  is  only  one  friend  in  the  world  to  whom 
I  could  endure  to  talk  of  this  great  grief,  and  I  have  i 
been  to  her  and  told  her  everything.  You  will  ! 
know  that  I  mean  Lady  Milborough.  After  much  i 
difticult  conversation  I  have  persuaded  her  to  see  ' 
you,  and  she  will  call  in  Curzon  Street  to-morrow 
about  twelve.  There  can  be  no  kinder-hearted,  ^ 
or  more  gentle  woman  in  the  world  than  Lady  hfil.  I 
borough ;  nor  did  any  one  ever  have  a  warmer  * 
friend  than  both  you  and  I  have  in  her.  Let  me 
implore  you,  then,  to  listen  to  her,  and  be  guided  hj 
her  advice. 

“  Pray  believe,  dearest  Emily,  that  I  am  now,  as  ' 
ever,  your  most  affectionate  husband,  and  that  1  j 
have  no  wish  so  strong  as  that  we  should  not  he 
compelled  to  part.  | 

“  Louis  Trevelyan.”  li 

This  epistle  was,  in  many  respects,  a  very  injudi-  ■ 
cious  composition.  Trevelyan  should  have  trusted 
either  to  the  eloquence  of  his  own  written  words,  or 
to  that  of  the  ambassador  whom  he  was  about  to 
d&spatch ;  but  by  sending  both  he  weakened  both. 
And  then  there  were  certain  words  in  the  letter 
which  were  odious  to  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  must 
have  been  odious  to  any  young  wife.  He  had  said 
that  he  did  not  “  as  yet  ’’  suspect  her  of  having  done , 
anything  wrong.  And  then,  when  he  endeavored 
to  explain  to  her  that  a  separation  would  be  verv 
injurious  to  herself,  he  had  coupled  her  sister  with 
her,  thus  seeming  to  imply  that  the  injury  to  be 
avoided  was  of  a  material  kind.  She  had  better  do 
what  he  told  her,  as,  otherwise,  she  and  her  sister  , 
would  not  have  a  roof  over  their  heads  I  That  i 
was  the  nature  of  the  threat  which  his  words  were 
supposed  to  convey. 

The  matter  had  become  so  serious,  that  Mrs. 
Trevelyan,  haughty  and  stiflF-necked  as  she  was,  did 
not  dare  to  abstain  from  showing  the  letter  to  her 
sister.  She  had  no  other  counsellor,  at  any  rate 
till  Lady  Milborough  came,  and  the  weight  of  the 
battle  was  too  great  for  her  own  unaided  spirit 
The  letter  had  been  written  late  at  night,  as  was 
shown  by  the  precision  of  the  date,  and  had  been 
brought  to  her  early  in  the  morning.  At  first  she 
had  determined  to  say  nothing  about  it  to  Nora,  but 
she  was  not  strong  enough  to  maintain  such  a  pur 
pose.  She  felt  that  she  needed  the  poor  consolation 
of  discussing  her  wretchedness.  She  first  declared 
that  she  would  not  see  Lady  Milborough.  “  I  hate 
her,  and  she  knows  that  I  hate  her,  and  she  ought 
not  to  have  thought  of  coming,”  said  Mrs.  Trevel¬ 
yan. 

But  she  was  at  last  beaten  out  of  this  purpose  hj 
Nora’s  argument  that  all  the  world  would  bo  against 
her  if  she  refused  to  see  her  husband’s  old  friend. 
And  then,  though  the  letter  was  an  odious  letter,  as 
she  declared  a  dozen  times,  she  took  some  little 
comfort  in  the  fact  that  not  a  word  was  said  in 
it  about  the  baby.  She  thought  that  if  she  could 
take  her  child  with  her  into  any  separation,  she 
could  endure  it,  and  her  husband  would  ultimatelj  I 
be  conquered. 

“  Yes,  I  ’ll  see  her,”  she  said,  as  they  finished  the  ' 
discussion.  “  As  he  chooses  to  send  her,  I  suppose 
I  had  better  see  her.  But  I  don’t  think  he  does 
much  to  mend  matters  when  he  sends  the  womM 
whom  he  knows  I  dislike  more  than  any  other  in 
all  London.” 

Exactly  at  twelve  o’clock  Lady  Milborough’s  car- 
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riaj;e  was  at  the  door.  Trevelyan  was  in  the  house 
at  the  time,  and  heard  the  knoek  at  the  door.  Dur¬ 
ing  those  two  or  three  days  of  absolute  wretched¬ 
ness,  he  spent  most  of  his  hours  under  the  same  roof 
with  his  wife  and  sister-in-law,  though  he  spoke  to 
neither  of  them.  He  had  had  his  doubts  as  to  the 
reception  of  Lady  Milborough,  and  was,  to  tell  the 
truth,  listening  with  most  anxious  ear,  when  her 
Ladyship  was  announced.  His  wife,  however,  was 
not  so  bitterly  contumacious  as  to  refuse  admittance 
to  his  friend,  and  he  heard  the  rustle  of  the  pon¬ 
derous  silk  as  the  old  woman  was  shown  up  stairs. 
When  Lady  Milborough  reached  the  drawing-room, 
Mrs.  Trevelyan  was  alone. 

“  I  had  better  see  her  by  myself,”  she  had  said  to 
her  sister. 

Nora  had  then  left  her,  with  one  word  of  prayer 
that  she  would  be  as  little  defiant  as  possible. 

“That  must  depend  —  ”  Emily  had  said,  with  a 
little  shake  of  h^  head. 

There  had  been  a  suggestion  that  the  child  should 
be  with  her,  but  the  mother  herself  had  rejected 
this. 

“  It  would  be  stagey,”  she  had  said,  “  and  clap¬ 
trap.  There  is  nothing  I  hate  so  much  as  that.” 

She  was  sitting,  therefore,  quite  alone,  and  as  stiff 
as  a  man  in  armor,  when  Lady  Milborough  was  shown 
up  to  her. 

And  Lady  Milborough  herself  was  not  at  all  com¬ 
fortable  as  she  commenced  the  interview.  She  had 
prepared  many  wise  words  to  be  spoken,  but  was 
not  so  little  ignorant  of  the  character  of  the  woman 
with  whom  she  had  to  deal,  as  to  suppose  that  the  wise 
words  would  get  themselves  spoken  without  inter¬ 
ruption.  She  had  known  from  the  first  that  Mrs. 

■  Trevelyan  would  have  much  to  say  for  herself,  and 
the  feeling  that  it  would  be  so  became  stronger  than 
ever  as  she  entered  the  room.  The  ordinary  feel- 
ing.^  between  the  two  ladies  were  cold  and  constrained, 
and  then  there  was  silence  for  a  few  moments  when 
the  Countess  had  taken  her  seat.  Mrs.  Trevelyan 
had  ({uite  determined  that  the  enemy  should  fire 
the  first  shot. 

“This  is  a  very  sad  state  of  things,”  said  the 
Countess. 

“  Yes,  indeed.  Lady  Milborough.” 

“  The  saddest  in  the  world ;  —  and  so  unnecessary ; 

—  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“  Very  unnecessary,  indeed,  as  I  think.” 

“  Yes,  ray  dear,  yes.  Butf  of  course,  we  must  re¬ 
member  —  ” 

Then  Lady  Milborough  could  not  clearly  bring 
to  her  mind  what  it  was  that  she  had  to  remember. 

“  The  fact  is,  my  dear,  that  all  this  kind  of  thing 
is  too  monstrous  to  be  thought  of.  Goodness,  gra¬ 
cious  me !  two  young  people  like  you  and  Louis, 
who  thoroughly  love  each  other,  and  who  have  got 
a  baby,  to  think  of  being  separated !  Of  course  it 
is  out  of  the  question.” 

“  You  cannot  suppose.  Lady  Milborough,  that  I 
want  to  be  separated  from  my  husband  ?  ” 

“  Of  course  not.  How  should  it  be  possible  ?  The 
very  idea  is  too  shocking  to  be  thought  of.  I  declare 
j  have  n’t  slept  since  Louis  was  talking  to  me  about 
It.  ijut,  my  de.ar,  you  must  remember,  you  know, 
that  a  husband  has  a  right  to  expect  some  —  some 

—  some  —  a  sort  of — submission  from  his  wife.” 

“  He  has  a  right  to  expect  obedience.  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough.” 

“  Of  course  ;  that  is  all  that  one  wants.” 

“  And  I  will  obey  Mr.  Trevelyan  —  in  anything 
reasonable.” 
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“  But,  my  dear,  who  is  to  say  what  is  reasonable  ?  I 
That,  you  see,  is  always  the  difficulty.  You  must  I 
allow  that  your  husband  is  the  person  who  ought  to  | 
decide  that.”  I 

“  Has  ho  told  you  that  I  have  refused  to  obey  j 
him,  Lady  Milborough  ?  ”  ! 

The  Countess  paused  a  moment  before  she  re-  I 
plied.  “  Well,  yes ;  I  think  he  has,”  she  said.  “  He 
asked  you  to  do  something  about  a  letter,  —  a  letter  I 
to  that  Colonel  Osborne,  who  is  a  man,  my  dear, 
really  to  be  very  much  afraid  of,  —  a  man  who  has 
done  a  great  deal  of  harm,  —  and  you  declined. 
Now,  in  a  matter  of  that  kind,  of  course  the  hus¬ 
band  —  ” 

“  Lady  Milborough,  I  must  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me.  You  have  listened  to  Mr.  Trevelyan,  and  I  I 
must  ask  you  to  listen  to  me.  I  am  sorry  to  trouble  ' 
you,  but  as  you  have  come  here  about  this  unpleas-  | 
ant  business,  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  insist  upon 

it.”  I 

“  Of  course  I  will  listen  to  you,  my  dear.”  I 

“  I  have  never  refused  to  obey  my  husband,  and  I 
I  do  not  refuse  now.  The  gentleman  of  whom  you 
have  been  speaking  is  an  old  friend  of  my  father’s, 
and  has  become  my  friend.  Nevertheless,  had  Mr.  I 
Trevelyan  given  me  any  plain  order  about  him,  I  I 
should  have  obeyed  him.  A  wife  does  not  feel  that  I 
her  ch.ances  of  happiness  are  increased  When  she  j 
finds  that  her  husband  suspects  her  of  being  too  in-  j 
timatc  with  another  man.  It  is  a  thing  very  hard  | 
to  bear.  But  I  would  have  endeavored  to  liear  it,  | 
knowing  how  important  it  w  for  both  our  sakes,  and  ' 
more  especially  for  our  child.  I  would  have  made  * 
excuses,  and  would  have  endeavored  to  think  that  J 
this  horrid  feeling  on  his  part  is  nothing  more  than  I 
a  short  delusion.”  ! 

“  But,  my  dear  —  ”  I 

“  I  must  ask  you  to  hear  me  out.  Lady  Milbor-  I 
ough.  Blit  when  he  tells  me  first  that  I  am  not  to 
meet  the  man,  and  so  instructs  the  servants ;  then  ' 
tells  me  that  I  am  to  meet  him,  and  go  on  just  a.s  I  i 
was  going  befon*,  and  then  again  tells  me  that  I  am 
not  to  see  him,  and  again  instructs  the  servants  — 
and,  above  all,  the  cook  !  —  that  Colonel  Osliorne  is  i 
not  to  come  into  the  house,  then  obedience  becomes 
rather  difficult.”  !. 

“  Just  say  now  that  you  will  do  what  he  wants,  ' 
and  then  all  will  be  right.”  \ 

“  1  will  not  say  so  to  you,  I.iady  Milborough.  It 
is  not  to  you  that  I  ought  to  say  it.  But  as  he  has 
chosen  to  send  you  here,  I  will  explain  to  you  that 
I  have  never  disobeyed  him.  Wlien  I  was  free,  in  ' 
accordance  with  Mr.  Trevelyan’s  wishes,  to  have 
what  intercourse  I  pleased  with  Colonel  Osborne,  I 
received  a  note  from  that  gentleman  on  a  rao-^t  triv-  j 
ial  matter.  I  answered  it  as  trivially.  My  husband  i 
saw  my  letter,  closed,  and  questioned  me  about  it.  | 
I  told  him  that  the  letter  was  still  there,  and  that  if  i 
he  chose  to  be  a  spy  upon  my  actions  he  could  open  | 
it  and  read  it.”  i 

“  My  dear,  how  could  you  bring  yourself  to  use  ' 
the  won!  ‘  spy  ’  to  your  husband  ?  ”  ■ 

“  How  could  he  bring  himself  to  accuse  me  as  he 
did  ?  If  he  cares  for  mo,  let  him  come  and  beg  ! 
my  pardon  for  the  insult  he  has  offered  me.”  i 

“  O  Mrs.  Trevelyan,” —  I 

“  Yea  ;  that  seems  very  wrong  to  you,  who  have  ! 
not  had  to  bear  it.  It  is  very  easy  for  a  stranger  to  ' 
take  a  husband’s  part,  and  help  to  put  down  a  poor 
woman  who  has  been  ill  used.  I  have  done  noth¬ 
ing  wron^,  nothing  to  be  ashamed  of;  and  I  will  not  | 
say  that  1  have.  I  never  have  spioken  a  word  to  I 
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Colonel  Osborne  that  all  the  world  might  not 
hear.” 

“  Nobody  has  accused  you,  my  dear.” 

“  Yes,  he  has  accused  me,  and  you  hare  accused 
me,  and  you  will  make  all  the  world  accuse  me. 
He  may  put  me  out  of  his  house  if  he  likes,  but  he 
shall  not  make  me  say  I  have  been  wrong,  when  I 
know  I  have  been  right.  He  cannot  take  my  child 
from  me.” 

“  But  he  will.” 

“  No,”  shouted  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  jumping  uj)  from 
her  chair,  “  no ;  he  shall  never  do  that.  I  will  cling 
to  him  so  that  he  cannot  separate  us.  He  will  nev¬ 
er  be  so  wicked,  —  such  a  monster  as  that  I  would 
TO  about  the  world  saying  what  a  monster  he  had 
been  to  me.”  The  passion  of  the  interview  was  be¬ 
coming  too  ^at  for  Lady  Milborough’s  power  of 
moderating  it,  and  she  was  beginning  to  feel  herself 
to  be  in  a  difficulty.  “  Lady  Milborough,”  contin¬ 
ued  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  “  tell  him  from  me  that  I  will 
bear  anything  but  that.  That  I  will  not  bear.” 

**  Dear  Mrs.  Trevelyan,  do  not  let  us  talk  about 
it.” 

“Who  wants  to  talk  about  it?  Why  do  you 
come  here  anr]  threaten  me  with  a  thing  so  horrible  ? 
I  do  not  believe  you.  He  would  not  dare  to  sepa¬ 
rate  me  and  my  —  child.” 

“  But  you  have  only  to  say  that  you  will  submit 
yourself  to  him.’^ 

“  I  have  submitted  myself  to  him,  and  I  will  sub¬ 
mit  no  further.  What  does  he  want  ?  Why  does 
he  send  you  here  ?  He  does  not  know  what  he 
wants.  He  has  made  himself  miserable  by  an  ab¬ 
surd  idea,  and  he  wants  everybody  to  tell  him  that 
he  has  been  right.  He  has  been  very  wrong ;  and 
if  he  desires  to  be  wise  now,  he  will  come  back  to 
his  home,  and  say  nothing  further  about  it.  He 
will  gain  nothing  by  sending  messengers  here.” 

Lf^y  Milborough,  who  had  undertaken  a  most 
disagreeable  task  from  the  purest  motives  of  old 
friendship,  did  not  like  being  called  a  messenger ; 
bnt  the  woman  before  her  was  so  strong  in  her  words, 
so  eager  and  so  passionate,  that  she  did  not  know 
how  to  resent  the  injury.  And  there  was  coming 
over  her  an  idea,  of  which  she  herself  was  hardly 
conscious,  that  after  all,  perhaps,  the  husband  was 
not  in  the  right.  She  had  come  there  with  the 


not  in  tbe  ngnt.  one  bad  come  there  with  the 
general  idea  that  wives,  and  especially  young  wives, 
should  be  submissive.  She  had  naturally  tsdcen  the 


husband’s  part ;  and,  having  a  preconceived  dislike 
to  Colonel  Osborne,  she  had  been  willing  enough  to 
think  that  precautionary  measures  were  necessary 
in  reference  to  so  eminent  and  notorious,  and  experi¬ 
enced  a  Lothario.  She  had  never  altogether  loved 
Mrs.  Trevelyan,  and  had  always  been  a  little  in 
dread  of  her.  But  she  had  thought  that  the  author¬ 
ity  with  which  she  would  be  invested  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  the  manifest  right  on  her  side,  and  the  unde¬ 
niable  truth  of  her  grand  argument,  that  a  wife 
should  obey,  would  carry  her,  if  not  easily  still 
snccessfullv,  through  all  difficulties.  It  was  probably 


successfully,  through  all  difficulties.  It  was  probably 
the  case  that  Lady  Milborough,  when  preparing  for 
her  visit,  had  anticipateil  a  tnumph.  But  when  she 
had  been  closeted  for  an  hour  with  Mrs.  Trevelyan, 
she  found  that  she  was  not  triumphant  She  was 
told  that  she  was  a  messenger,  and  an  unwelcome 
messenger,  and  she  began  to  feel  that  she  did  not 
know  how  she  was  to  t^e  herself  away. 

“  I  am  sure  I  have  done  everything  for  the  best,” 
she  said,  getting  up  from  her  chair. 

“  The  best  will  be  to  send  him  back,  and  make 
him  feel  the  truth.” 


“  The  best  for  you,  my  dear,  will  be  to  consider 
well  what  should  be  the  duty  of  a  wife.” 

“  I  have  considered.  Lady  Milborough.  It  can¬ 
not  be  a  wife’s  duty  to  acknowledge  mat  she  has 
been  wrong  in  such  a  matter  as  this.” 

Then  Li^y  Milborough  made  her  courtesy  and  got 
herself  away  in  some  manner  that  was  sufficiently 
awkward,  and  Mrs.  Trevelyan  courtesied  also  as 
she  rang  the  bell;  and,  though  she  was  sore  and  ' 
wretchra,  and,  in  truth,  sadly  frightened,  she  was 
not  awkward.  In  that  encounter,  so  far  as  it  bad 
gone,  she  had  been  the  victor. 

As  soon  as  she  was  alone  and  the  carriage  bad  ' 
been  driven  well  away  from  the  door,  Mrs.  Trevel-  ! 
yan  left  the  drawing-room  and  went  up  to  the 
nursery.  As  she  entered,  she  clothed  her  face 
with  her  sweetest  smile.  “  How  is  his  own  mother’s 
dearest,  dearest,  darling  duck?”  she  said,  putting 
out  her  arms,  and  taking  the  boy  from  the  nurse. 
The  child  was  at  this  time  about  te^  months  old,  and 
was  a  strong,  hearty,  happy  infant,  always  laughing 
when  he  ws»  awake,  and  always  sleeping  when  he 
did  not  laugh,  because  his  little  limbs  were  free  ' 
from  pain  and  his  little  stomach  was  not  annoyed 
by  internal  troubles.  He  kicked,  and  crowed,  and 
sputtered,  when  his  mother  took  him,  and  put  up 
his  little  fingers  to  clutch  her  hair,  and  was  to  her 
as  a  young  god  upon  the  earth.  Nothing  in  the 
world  hhd  ever  been  created  so  beautiful,  so  joyous,  ’ 
so  satisfactory,  so  divine !  And  they  told  her  that 
this  apple  of  her  eye  was  to  be  taken  away  from 
her  !  No  —  that  must  be  impossible.  “  I  will 
take  him  into  my  own  room,  nurse,  for  a  little  while, 
—  you  have  had  him  all  the  morning,”  she  said;  as 
though  the  “  having  baby  ”  was  a  privilege  over 
which  there  might  almost  be  a  quarrel.  Then  she' 
took  her  boy  away  with  her,  and,  when  she  was 
alone  with  him,  went  through  such  a  service  in 
baby-worship  as  most  mothers  will  understand. 
Divide  these  two !  No ;  nobody  should  do  that 
Sooner  than  that,  she,  the  mother,  would  consent  to 
be  no  more  than  a  servant  in  her  husband’s  house. 
Was  not  her  baby  all  the  world  to  her  ? 

On  the  evening  of  that  da^  the  husband  and 
wife  had  an  interview  together  in  the  library,  which 
unfortunately  was  as  unsatisfactory  as  Lady  Milbor¬ 
ough’s  visit  The  cause  of  the  failure  of  them  all 
lay  probably  in  this,  —  that  there  was  no  decided 
point  which,  if  conceded,  would  have  brought  about 
a  reconciliation.  Trevelyan  asked  for  general 
submission,  which  he  regarded  as  his  right,  and 
which  in  the  existing  circumstances  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  claim ;  and  though  Mrs.  Trevelyan  did 
not  refuse  to  be  submissive,  she  would  make  no 
promise  on  the  subject  But  the  truth  was  that 
each  desired  that  the  other  should  acknowledge  "a 
fault,  and  that  neither  of  them  would  make  that 
acknowledgment.  Emily  Trevelyan  felt  acutely 
that  she  -had  been  ill  used,  not  only  by  her  hus¬ 
band’s  suspicion,  but  by  the  manner  in  which  he 
had  talked  of  his  suspicion  to  others,  — to  Lady  Mil¬ 
borough  and  the  cook  ;  and  she  was  quite  convinced 
that  she  was  right  herself,  because  he  had  been  so 
vacillating  in  his  conduct  about  Colonel  Osborne. 
But  Trevelyan  was  equally  sure  that  justice  was  on 
his  side.  Emily  must  have  known  his  real  wishes 
about  Colonel  Osborne;  but  when  she  had  found 
that  he  had  rescinded  his  verbal  orders  about 
the  admission  of  the  man  to  the  house, — which 
he  had  done  to  save  himself  and  her  from  slander 
and  gossip,  —  she  had  taken  advantage  of  this,  and 
had  thrown  herself  more  entirely  than  ever  into  the 
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HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


Mtimacj  of  which  be  diiapproved  I  When  they 
met,  each  was  so  sore  that  no  approach  to  terms 
was  made  by  them. 

"  If  I  am  to  be  treated  in  that  way,  I  wonld 
rather  not  live  with  you,”  said  the  wife.  “It  is 
impossible  to  live  with  a  husband  who  is  jealous.” 

“  All  I  ask  of  you  is  that  you  shall  promise  me  to 
bare  no  further  communication  with  this  man.” 

‘‘I  will  make  no  promise  that  implies  my  own 
disgrace.” 

“  Then  we  must  part ;  and  if  that  be  so,  this 
bouse  will  be  given  np.  You  may  live  where  you 
please,  —  in  the  country,  not  in  London ;  but  I  shall 
take  steps  that  Colonel  Osborne  does  not  see  you.” 

“I  will  not  remain  in  the  room  with  you  to  be 
insulted  thus,”  said  Mrs.  Trevelyan.  And  she  did 
not  remain,  but  left  the  chamber,  slamming  the  door 
after  her  as  she  went. 

“  It  would  be  better  that  she  should  go,”  said  Tre- 
relyan,  when  he  found  hiqiself  alone.  And  so  it  came 
to  pass  that  that  blessing  of  a  rich  marriage,  which 
bad,  as  it  were,  fallen  upon  them  at  the  Mandarins 
from  out  of  heaven,  had  become,  alter  an  interval  of 
but  two  short  years,  anything  but  an  unmixed 
bte«ing. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

MISS  stanbury’s  generosity. 

On  one  Wednesday  morning  early  in  June,  great 
preparations  were  being  made  at  the  brick  house  in 
the  Close  at  Exeter  fur  an  event  which  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  required  any  preparation  at  all. 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  her  elder  daughter  were  coming 
into  Exeter  from  Nuneombe  Putney  to  visit  Doro¬ 
thy.  The  reader  ma^  perhaps  remember  that,  when 
Miss  Stanbury’s  invitation  was  sent  to  her  niece, 
she  was  pleased  to  promise  that  such  visits  should  be 
permitted  on  a  Wednesday  morning.  Such  a  visit 
was  now  to  be  made,  and  old  Miss  Stanbury  was 
quite  moved  by  the  occasion.  “I  shall  not  see 
them,  you  know,  Martha,”  she  had  said,  on  the 
afternoon  of  the  preceding  day. 

“  I  suppose  not,  ma’am.” 

“  Certainly  not.  Why  should  I  ?  It  would  do 
no  good.” 

“  It  is  not  for  me  to  say,  ma’am,  of  course.” 

“  No,  Martha,  it  is  not.  And  I  am  sure  that  I 
am  right  It ’s  no  good  going  back  and  undoing  in 
ten  minutes  what  twenty  years  have  done.  She ’s 
a  poor  harmless  creature,  I  believe.” 

“  The  most  harmless  in  the  world,  ma’am.” 

“  But  she  was  as  bad  as  poison  to  me  when  she 
was  young,  and  what ’s  the  good  of  trying  to  change 
it  now?  If  I  was  to  tell  her  that  I  loved  her,  I 
should  only  be  lying.” 

“  Then,  ma’am,  I  would  not  say  it.” 

“And  I  don’t  mean.  But  you’ll  take  in  some 
wine  and  cake,  you  know.” 

“  I  don’t  think  they  ’ll  care  for  wine  and  cake.” 

“  Will  you  do  as  I  tell  you  ?  What  matters 
whether  they  care  for  it  or  not  ?  'They  need  not 
take  it.  It  will  look  better  for  Miss  Dorothy.  If 
Dorothy  is  to  remain  here,  I  shall  choose  that  she 
should  be  respected.”  And  so  the  question  of  the 
cake  and  wine  had  been  decided  overnight  But 
when  the  morning  came.  Miss  Stanbury  was  still  in 
a  twitter.  Half-past  ten  had  been  the  hour  fixed 
for  the  visit,  in  consequence  of  there  being  a  trsun 
in  from  Lessboro’,  due  at  the  Exeter  station  at  ten. 


As  Miss  Stanbury  breakfasted  always  at  half  past 
eight,  there  was  no  need  of  hurry  on  account  of  the 
expected  visit.  But,  nevertheless,  she  was  in  a  fisss 
all  the  morning,  and  spoke  of  the  ciHuing  period  as 
one  in  which  ^  must  necessarily  put  ^rself  into 
solitary  confinement. 

“  Perhaps  your  mamma  will  be  cold,”  she  said, 

“  and  will  expect  a  fire.” 

“  O  dear,  no.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  It  could  be  lighted,  of  course.  It  is  a  pity  they 
should  come  just  so  as  to  prevent  you  from  going  to 
morning  service,  —  is  it  not  ?  ” 

“I  could  go  with  you,  aunt,  and  be  back  very 
nearly  in  time.  They  won’t  mind  waiting  a  quarter 
of  an  hour.” 

“  What,  and  have  them  here  all  alone !  I 
would  n’t  think  of  such  a  thing.  I  shall  go  up  stairs. 
You  had  better  come  to  me  when  they  are  gone. 
Don’t  hurry  them.  I  don’t  want  you  to  hurry  them 
at  all ;  and  if  you  require  anything,  Martha  will 
wait  upon  you.  I  have  told  the  girls  to  keep  out  of 
the  way.  They  are  so  giddy,  there ’s  no  knowing 
what  they  might  be  after.  Besides,  —  they ’ve  got 
their  work  to  mind.” 

All  this  was  very  terrible  to  poor  Dorothy,  who 
had  not  as  yet  quite  recovered  from  the  origin^  fear 
with  which  her  aunt  had  inspired  her,  —  so  terrible 
that  she  was  almost  sorry  that  her  mother  and  sister 
were  coming  to  her.  When  the  knock  was  heard  at 
the  door,  precisely  as  the  cathedral  clock  was  strik¬ 
ing  half  past  ten,  —  to  secure  which  punctuality, 
and  thereby  not  to  offend  the  owner  of  the  mansion, 
Mrs.  Stanbury  and  Priscilla  had  been  walking  about 
the  Close  for  the  last  ten  minutes,  —  Miss  Stanbury 
was  still  in  the  parlor. 

“  There  they  are  !  ”  she  exclaimed,  jumping  up. 

“  They  have  n’t  given  a  body  much  time  to  run 
away, — have  they,  my  dear?  Half  a  minute,  Martha, 
— just  half  a  minute  !  ”  Then  she  gathered  np  her 
things  as  though  she  had  been  ill  treated  in  being 
driven  to  make  so  sudden  a  retreat,  and  Martha,  as 
soon  as  the  last  hem  of  her  mistress’s  dress  had  be¬ 
come  invisible  on  the  stairs,  opened  the  front  door 
for  the  visitors. 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say  you  like  it  ?  ”  said  Priscilla, 
when  they  bad  been  there  about  a  quarter  of  an 
hour. 

“  H-u-sh,”  whispered  Mrs.  Stanbury. 

“  I  don’t  suppose  she ’s  listening  at  the  door,”  said 
Pri.scilla. 

“  Indeed,  she ’s  not,”  said  Dorothy.  “  There 
can’t  be  a  truer,  honester  woman  than  Aunt  Stan- 
bury.” 

“  But  is  she  kind  to  3rou,  Dolly  ?  ”  asked  the 
mother. 

“  Very  kind ;  too  kind.  Only  I  don’t  understand 
her  quite,  and  then  she  gets  angry  with  me.  I 
know  she  thinks  1  ’m  a  fool,  and  that ’s  the  worst  of 
it.” 

“  Then,  if  I  were  you,  I  would  come  home,”  said 
Priscilla. 

“  She  ’ll  never  forgive  you  if  you  do,”  said  Mrs. 
Stanbury. 

“  And  who  need  care  about  her  forgiveness  ?  ” 
said  Priscilla. 

“  I  don’t  mean  to  go  home  yet,  at  !biy  rate,”  said 
Dorothy.  Then  there  was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and 
Martha  entered  with  the  cake  and  wine.  “Miss 
Stanbury’s  compliments,  ladies,  and  she  hopes  yon  ’ll , 
take  a  glass  of  sherry.”  Whereupon  she  fiU^  out 
the  glasses  and  carried  them  round. 

“  Pray,  give  my  compliments  and  thanks  to  my 
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sister  Stanbury,”  said  Dorothy’s  mother.  But  Pris¬ 
cilla  put  down  the  glass  of  wine  without  touching  it, 
and  looked  her  sternest  at  the  maid. 

Altogether,  the  visit  was  not  very  successful,  and 
poor  Dorothy  almost  felt  that  if  she  chose  to  remain 
in  the  Close  she  must  lose  her  mother  and  sister, 
and  that  without  really  making  a  friend  of  her  aunt. 
There  had  as  yet  been  no  quarrel,  —  nothing  that 
had  been  plainly  recognized  as  disagreeable;  but 
there  had  not  as  yet  come  to  be  any  sy  mpathy,  or 
assured  signs  of  comfortable  love.  Miss  Staiibury 
had  dccla^  more  than  once  that  it  would  do,  but 
had  not  succeeded  in  showing  in  what  the  success 
consisted.  When  she  was  told  that  the  two  ladies 
were  gone,  she  desireil  that  Dorolliy  might  be  .sent 
to  her,  and  immediately  began  to  make  anxious  in¬ 
quiries. 

“  Well,  my  dear,  and  what  do  they  think  of  it  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know,  aunt,  that  tliey  think  very  much.” 

“  And  what  do  they  say  about  it  ?  ” 

“  They  did  n’t  say  very  much,  aunt.  I  was  very 
glad  to  see  mamma  and  Priscilla.  Perhaps  I  ought 
to  tell  you  that  mamma  gave  me  back  the  money  1 
sent  her.” 

“  What  did  she  do  that  for  V  ”  asked  Miss  Stan- 
bury,  very  sharply. 

“  Because  she  says  that  Hugh  sends  her  now  what 
she  wants.”  Miss  Stanbury,  when  she  heard  this, 
looked  very  sour.  “  I  thought  it  best  to  tell  you,  you 
know.’ 

“  It  will  never  come  to  any  good,  got  in  that  way, 
—  never.” 

“  But,  Aunt  Stanbury,  is  n’t  it  good  of  him  to  send 
it?  ” 

“  I  don’t  know.  I  suppose  it ’s  better  than  drink¬ 
ing,  and  smoking,  and  gambling.  But  I  dare  say 
he  gets  enough  for  that  too.  When  a  man,  born 
and  bred  like  a  gentleman,  condescends  to  let  out 
his  talents  and  education  for  such  purposes,  1  dare 
say  they  are  willing  enough  to  pay  him.  The 
devil  always  does  pay  high  wages.  But  that  only 
makes  it  so  much  the  worse.  One  almost  comes  to 
doubt  whether  any  one  ought  to  learn  to  write  at 
all,  when  it  is  used  for  such  vile  purposes.  I ’ve 
said  what  I ’ve  got  to  say,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  say 
anything  more.  What 's  the  use  ?  But  it  has  been 
hard  upon  me,  —  very.  It  was  my'  money  did  it, 
and  I  feel  I ’ve  misused  it.  It ’s  a  disgrace  to  me 
which  I  don’t  deserve.” 

For  a  couple  of  minutes  Dorothy  remained  quite 
silent,  and  Miss  Stanbury  did  not  herself  say  any¬ 
thing  further.  Nor  during  that  time  did  she  ob¬ 
serve  her  niece,  or  she  would  probably  have  seen 
that  the  subject  was  not 'to  be  dropped.  Dorothy, 
though  she  was  silent,  was  not  calm,  and  was  pre¬ 
paring  herself  for  a  crusade  in  her  brother’s  de¬ 
fence. 

“  Aunt  Stanbury,  he ’s  my  brother,  you  know.” 

“  Of  course  he ’s  your  brother.  I  wish  he  were 
not.” 

“  I  think  him  the  best  brother  in  the  world,  — 
and  the  best  son.” 

“  Why  does  he  sell  himself  to  write  sedition  ?  ” 

“  He  does  n’t  sell  himself  to  write  sedition.  I 
don’t  see  wbv  it  should  be  sedition,  or  anything 
wicked,  because  it ’s  sold  for  a  penny.” 

“  If  you  are  going  to  cram  him  down  my  throat, 
Dorothy,  you  and  1  had  better  part.” 

,  “  I  don’t  "want  to  say  "anything  about  him,  only 

vou  ought  —  not  —  to  abuse  him  —  before  me.” 
m  this  time  Dorothy  was  beginning  to  sob,  but 
Miss  Stanbury’s  countenance  was  still  very  grim 
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and  very  stern.  “  He ’s  coming  home  to  Nuncombe  ! 
Putney,  and  I  want  to  —  see  —  see  him,”  continued  i 
Dorothy. 

“  Hugh  Stanbury  coming  to  Exeter !  He  won’t 
come  here.’  ! 

“  Then  I ’d  rather  go  home,  Aunt  Stanbury.”  | 

“  Very  well,  very  well,”  said  Miss  Stanbury,  and  ' 
she  got  up  and  left  the  room.  ' 

Dorothy  wtis  in  dismay,  and  began  to  think  that  , 
there  was  nothing  for  her  to  do  but  to  pack  up  her  ' 
clothes  and  prepare  for  her  departure.  She  was 
very  sorry  for  what  had  occurred,  being  fully  alive  j 
to  the  importance  of  the  aid,  not  only  to  lierself,  but 
to  her  mother  and  sister,  which  was  afforded  by  the 
present  arrangement,  and  she  felt  very  angry  with  ' 
herself,  in  that  she  had  already  driven  her  aunt  to 
quarrel  with  her.  But  she  had  found  it  to  he  im¬ 
possible  to  hear  her  own  brother  abused  without  I 
saying  a  word  on  his  behalf.  She  did  not  see  her 
aunt  again  till  dinner-tiipe,  and  then  there  was 
hardly  a  word  uttered.  Once  or  twice  Dorothy 
made  a  little  effort  to  speak,  but  these  attempts 
failed  utterly.  The  old  woman  would  hardly  reply 
even  by  a  monosyllable,  but  simply  muttered  some¬ 
thing,  or  shook  her  head  when  she  was  addressed.  ; 
Jane,  who  waited  at  table,  was  very  demure  and 
silent ;  and  Mai  tba,  who  once  came  into  the  room 
during  the  meal,  merely  whispered  a  word  into  Min 
Stanbury’s  ear.  When  the  cloth  was  removed,  and 
two  glasses  of  port  had  been  poured  out  by  Min 
Stanbury  herself,  Dorothy  felt  that  she  could  endure 
this  treatment  no  longer.  How  was  it  possible  that 
she  could  drink  wine  under  such  circumstances  ? 

“  Not  for  me.  Aunt  Stanbury,”  said  she,  with  a 
deploring  tone. 

“  Why  not  ?  ” 

“  I  could  n’t  drink  it  to-day.”  ; 

“  Why  did  n’t  you  say  so  before  it  was  poured 
out  ?  And  why  not  to-day  ?  Come,  drink  it.  , 
Do  as  I  bid  you.”  And  she  stood  over  her  niece, 
as  a  tragedy  queen  in  a  play  with  a  bowl  of  poison. 
Dorothy  took  it  and  sipped  it  from  mere  force  of 
obedience.  “  You  make  as  many  bones  about  a  ^ 
glass  of  port  wine  as  though  it  were  senna  and  ; 
salts,”  said  Miss  Stanbury.  “  Now  I ’ve  got  some-  ; 
thing  to  say  to  you.”  By  this  time  the  servant  was  ; 
gone,  and  the  two  were  seated  alone  together  in 
the  parlor.  Dorothy,  who  had  not  as  yet  swallowed  ;( 
above  half  her  wine,"  at  once  put  the  glass  down.  | 
There  was  an  importance  in  her  aunt’s  tone  which 
frightened  her,  and  made  her  feel  that  some  evil  ^ 
was  coming.  And  yet,  as  she  had  made  up  her  , 
mind  that  sne  must  return  home,  there  was  no  fur-  ' 
ther  evil  that  she  need  dread.  “  You  did  n’t  write 
any  of  those  horrid  articles  ?  ”  said  Miss  Stanbury. 

“  No,  aunt ;  I  did  n’t  write  them.  I  should  n’t 
know  how.”  j 

“  And  I  hope  you  ’ll  never  learn.  They  say  wo-  | 
men  are  to  vote,  and  become  doctors,  and  if  so, 
there ’s  no  knowing  what  devil’s  tricks  they  may  n’t  ; 
do.  But  it  is  n’t  your  fault  about  that  filthy  news-  i 
paper.  How  he  can  let  himself  down  to  write  stuff 
that  is  to  be  printed  on  straw  is  what  I  cannot  un¬ 
derstand.”  1 

“  I  don’t  see  how  it  can  make  a  difference  as  he  | 
writes  it.”  il 

“  It  would  make  a  great  deal  of  difference  to  me.  ji 
And  I 'm  told  that  what  they  call  ink  comes  off  on  il 
your  fingers  like  lamp-black.  I  never  touched  one, 
thank  God  ;  but  they  tell  ms  so.  All  the  same  ;  it  j. 
is  n’t  your  fault.” 

“  I ’ve  nothing  to  do  with  it,  Aunt  Stanbury.”  , 

HE  KNEW  HE  WAS  RIGHT. 


“  Of  course  you 've  not.  And,  as  he  is  your 
brother,  it  would  n’t  be  natural  that  you  should  like 
to  throw  him  off.  And,  my  dear,  I  like  you  for 
taking  his  part.  Only  you  need  n’t  have  been  so 
fierce  with  an  old  woman.” 

“  Indeed  —  indeed  I  did  n’t  mean  to  be  —  fierce, 
Aunt  Stanbury.” 

“  I  never  was  taken  up  so  short  in  my  life.  But 
we  won’t  mind  that.  There  ;  he  shall  come  and  see 
you.  I  suppose  he  won’t  insist  on  leaving  any  of 
his  nastiness  about.” 

“  But  is  he  to  come  here.  Aunt  Stanbury  ?  ” 

“  He  may  if  he  pleases.” 

«  0  Aunt  Stanbury  !  ” 

“  When  he  was  here  last,  he  generally  had  a  pipe 
in  his  mouth,  and  I  dare  say  he  never  puts  it  down 
at  all  now.  Those  things  grow  upon  young  people 
so  fast.  But  if  he  could  leave  it  on  the  door  step 
just  while  he ’s  here  I  should  be  obliged  to  him.” 

“  But,  dear  aunt,  could  n’t  I  see  him  in  the 
street  ?  ” 

“  Out  in  the  street !  No,  my  dear.  All  the 
world  is  not  to  know  that  he ’s  your  brother,  and  he 
H  dressed  in  such  a  rapscallion  manner  that  the 
people  would  think  you  were  talking  to  a  house- 
Dreaker.”  Dorothy’s  face  became  again  red  as  she 
heard  this,  and  the  an^ry  words  were  very  nearly 
spoken.  “  The  last  time  I  saw  him,”  continued 
Il'ss  Stanbury,  “he  had  on  a  short,  rough  jacket 
with  enormous  buttons,  and  one  of  those  flipperty- 
fiopperty  things  on  his  head  that  the  butcher-boys 
wear.  And,  O,  the  smell  of  tobacco !  As  he  had 
been  up  in  London,  I  suppose  he  thought  Exeter 
was  no  better  than  a  village,  and  he  might  do  just 
as  he  pleased.  But  he  knew  that,  if  I ’m  particular 
about  anything,  it  is  about  a  gentleman’s  hat  in  the 
streets.  And  he  wanted  me  —  me  I  —  to  walk  with 
him  across  to  Mrs.  MacHugh’s !  We  should  have 
been  hooted  about  the  Close  like  a  pair  of  mad 
dogs ;  —  and  so  I  told  him.” 

“  All  the  young  men  seem  to  dress  like  that  now. 
Aunt  Stanbury.”  4 

“  No,  they  don’t.  Mr.  Gibson  does  n’t  dress  like 
that.” 

“  But  he ’s  a  clergyman.  Aunt  Stanbury.” 

"  Perhaps  I ’m  an  old  fool.  I  dare  say  I  am,  and 
of  course  that ’s  what  you  mean.  At  any  rate  I ’m 
too  old  to  change,  and  I  don’t  mean  to  try.  I  like 
to  see  a  difference  between  a  gentleman  and  a 
house-breaker.  For  the  matter  of  that,  I ’m  told 
that  there  is  a  difference,  and  that  the  house-break¬ 
ers  all  look  like  gentlemen  now.  It  may  be  propier 
to  make  us  all  stand  on  our  heads,  with  our  legs 
sticking  up  in  the  air ;  but  I  for  one  don’t  like  being 
topsy-turvy,  and  I  won’t  try  it.  When  is  he  to 
reach  Exeter  ?  ”  • 

“He  is  coming  on  Tuesday  next,  by  the  last 
train.” 

“  Then  you  can ’t  see  him  that  night.  That ’s 
out  of  the  question.  No  doubt  he  ’ll  sleep  at  the 
Nag’s  Head,  as  that’s  the  lowest  radical  public- 
house  in  the  city.  Martha  shall  try  to  find  him. 
She  knows  more  about  his  doings  than  I  do.  If  he 
chooses  to  come  here  the  following  morning,  before 
he  goes  down  .to  Nuncombe  Putney,  well  and  good. 
I  snail  wait  up  till  Martha  comes  back  from  the 
train  on  Tuesday  night,  and  hear.”  Dorothy  was 
of  course  full  of  gratitude  and  thanks  ;  but  yet  she 
felt  almost  disappointed  by  the  result  of  her  aunt’s 
clemency  on  the  matter.  She  had  desired  to  take 
her  brother’s  part,  and  it  had  seemed  to  her  as  though 
she  had  done  so  in  a  very  lukew.arm  manner.  She 


had  listened  to  an  immense  number  of  accusations 
against  h>n>)  and  had  been  unable  to  reply  to  them 
because  she  had  been  conquered  by  the  promise  of  * 
a  visit.  ■  And  now  it  was  out  of  the  question  that 
she  should  speak  of  going.  Her  aunt  had  given  way 
to  her,  and  of  course  had  conquered  her. 

Late  on  the  Tuesday  evening,  after  ten  o’clock, 
Hugh  Stanbury  was  walking  round  the  Close  with 
his  aunt’s  old  servant.  He  had  not  put  up  at  that 
dreadfully  radical  establishment  of  which  Miss 
Stahbury  was  so  much  afraid,  but  had  taken  a  bed¬ 
room  at  the  Railway  Inn.  From  there  he  had 
walked  up  to  the  Close  with  Martha,  and  now  was 
having  a  few  la.st  words  with  her  before  he  would 
allow  her  to  return  to  the  bouse. 

“  I  suppose  she ’d  as  soon  see  the  devil  as  see  me,” 
said  Hugh. 

“  If  you  speak  in  that  way,  Mr.  Hugh,  I  won’t 
listen  to  you.” 

“  And  yet  I  did  everything  I  could  to  please  her ; 
and  I  don’t  think  any  boy  ever  loved  an  old  woman 
better  than  I  did  her.” 

“  That  was  while  she  used  to  send  you  cakes,  and 
ham,  and  jam  to  school,  Mr.  Hugh.” 

“  Of  course  it  was,  and  while  she  sent  me  flannel 
waistcoats  to  Oxford.  But  when  I  did  n’t  care  any 
longer  for  c-akes  or  flannel  then  she  got  tired  of  me. 

It  is  much  better  as  it  is,  if  she  ’ll  only  be  good  to 
Dorothy.” 

“  She  never  was  bad  to  anybody,  Mr.  Hugh.  But 
I  don’t  think  an  old  lady  like  her  ever  takes  to  a 

^  woman  as  she  does  to  a  young  man,  if  only 
et  her  have  a  little  more  of  her  own  way  than 
you  would.  It ’s  my  belief  that  you  might  have  had 
It  all  for  your  own  some  day,  if  you ’d  done  as  you 
ought.” 

“  That ’s  nonsense,  M.artha.  She  means  to  leave 
it  all  to  the  Burgesses.  I ’ve  heard  her  say  so.” 

“  Say  so  ;  yes.  People  don’t  always  do  what  they 
say.  If  you ’d  managed  rightly  you  might  have  it 
all;  —  and  so  you  might  now.” 

“  I  ’ll  tell  you  what,  old  girl ;  I  sha’  n’t  try.  Live 
for  the  next  twenty  years  under  her  apron-strings, 
that  I  may  have  the  chance,  at  the  end  of  it,  of  cut¬ 
ting  some  poor  devil  out  of  his  money  !  Do  you  know 
the  meaning  of  making  a  score  off  your  own  bat, 
Martha  ?  ” 

“  No,  I  don’t,  and  if  it ’s  anything  you  ’re  like  to 
do,  I  don’t  think  1  should  be  the  better  for  learning, 
—  by  all  accounts.  And  now,  if  you  please,  I  ’ll  go 
in.” 

“  Good  night,  Martha.  My  love  to  them  both, 
and  say  I  ’ll  be  there  to-morrow  exactly  at  half  past 
nine.  You ’d  better  take  it.  It  won’t  turn  to  slate- 
stone.  It  has  n’t  come  from  the  old  gentleman.” 

“  I  don’t  want  anything  of  that  kind,  Mr.  Hugh ; 
—  indeed  I  don’t,” 

“  Nonsense.  If  you  don’t  take  it  you  ’ll  offend 
me.  I  believe  you  think  I ’m  not  much  better  than 
a  school-boy  still.” 

“  I  don’t  think  you  ’re  half  so  good,  Mr.  Hugh,” 
said  the  old  servant,  sticking  the  sovereign  which 
Hugh  had  given  her  in  under  her  glove  as  she 
spoke. 

On  the  next  morning  that  other  visit  was  made 
at  the  brick  house,  and  Miss  Stanbury  was  again  in 
a  fuss.  On  this  occasion,  however,  she  was  in  a 
much  better  humor  than  before,  and  was  full  of  lit¬ 
tle  jokes  as  to  the  nature  of  the  visitation.  Of 
course,  she  was  not  to  see  her  nephew  herself,  and 
no  message  was  to  be  delivered  from  her,  and  none 
was  to  be  given  to  her  from  him.  But  an  accu. 
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Irate  report  was  to  be  made  to  her  as  to  his  appear¬ 
ance,  and  Dorothy  was  to  be  enabled  to  answer  a 
•  variety  of  questions  respecting  him  after  he  was 
gone.  “  Of  course,  1  don’t  want  to  know  anything 
about  his  money,”  Miss  Stanbury  said,  “  only  I 
should  like  to  know  how  much  these  people  can  af¬ 
ford  to  pay  for  their  penny  trash.”  On  this  occa¬ 
sion  she  had  left  the  room  and  gone  up  stairs  before 
the  knock  came  at  the  door,  but  she  managed,  by 
peeping  over  the  balcony,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  the 
“  flipperty-tlopperty  ”  hat  which  her  nephew  bei^ 
tainly  had  with  him  on  this  occasion. 

Hugh  Stanbury  had  great  news  for  his  sister. 
The  cottage  in  which  Mrs.  Stanbury  lived  at  Nun- 
combe  Putney  was  the  tiniest  little  dwelling  in 
which  a  lady  and  her  two  daughters  ever  sheltered 
themselves.  There  was,  indeed,  a  sitting-room,  two 
bedrooms,  and  a  kitchen ;  but  they  were  all  so  di¬ 
minutive  in  size  that  the  cottage  was  little  more  than 
a  cabin.  But  there  was  a  house  in  the  village,  not 
large  indeed,  but  eminently  respeetable,  three  stories 
high,  covered  with  ivy,  having  a  garden  behind  it, 
and  generally  called  the  Clock  House,  because  there 
had  once  been  a  clock  upon  it.  This  house  had 
been  lately  vacated,  and  Ilugh  informed  his  sister 
that  he  was  thinking  of  taking  it  for  his  mother’s  ac¬ 
commodation.  Now,  the  late  occupants  of  the 
Clock  House,  at  Nuncombe  Putney  had  been  peo¬ 
ple  with  five  or  si.x  hundred  a  year.  Had  other 
mutters  been  in  accordance,  the  house  would  almost 
have  entitled  them  to  consider  themselves  as  county 
people.  A  gardener  had  always  been  kept  there,  — 
and  a  cow ! 

“  The  Clock  House  for  mamma !  ” 

“  Well,  yes.  Don’t  say  a  word  about  it  as  yet  to 
Aunt  Stanbury,  as  she  ’ll  think  that  I ’ve  sold  myself 
altogether  to  the  old  gentleman.” 

“  But,  Hugli,  how  can  mamma  live  there  ?  ” 

“  The  fact  is,  Dorothy,  there  is  a  secret.  I  can’t 
tell  you  (juite  yet.  Of  course,  you  ’ll  know  it,  and 
everybody  will  know  it,  if  the  thing  eoines  aliout. 
But  as  you  won’t  talk,  I  will  tell  you  what  most 
concerns  ourselves.” 

“  And  am  I  to  go  back  ?  ” 

“  Certainly  not,  —  if  you  will  take  my  advice. 
Stick  to  your  aunt.  You  don’t  want  to  smoke 
pipes,  and  wear  Tom-and-Jerry  hats,  and  write  for 
the  penny  newspapers.” 

t  Now  Hugh  Stanbury’s  secret  was  this;  —  that 
Louis  Trevelyan’s  wife  and  sister-in-law  were  to 
leave  the  house  in  Curzon  Street,  and  come  and 
live  at  Nuncombe  Putney  with  Mrs.  Stanbury  and 
Priscilla.  Such,  at  least,  was  the  plan  to  be  can'ied 
out,  if  Hugh  Stanbury  should  be  successful  in  his 
present  negotiations. 

[To  be  oonUnued.] 


SEASIDE  SAILORS. 

There  are  a  goo<l  many  types  of  sailors  in  the 
world.  There  is  the  signboard  sailor,  who  swings 
to  and  fro  over  the  doorway  of  provincial  public- 
houses,  who  is  forever  standing  on  one  leg,  holding 
a  bottle  of  rum  above  his  head,  with  his  rubicund 
face  rimmed  by  the  disk  of  an  amazing  glazed  hat. 
There  is  the  dramatic  sailor,  a  gentleman  who  usu¬ 
ally  comes  before  the  audience  with  a  hop  and  a 
bound,  whose  trousers  are  so  amazingly  tight  every¬ 
where  but  at  the  point  where  tliere  seems  no  earth¬ 
ly  reason  for  their  being  so  very  loose  that  to  stoop 
in  them  seems  a  performance  full  of  menace  and 
dismal  contingencies,  who  is  clamorously  given  to 


shivering  his  timbers,  and  who,  in  spite  of  his  being 
pursued  by  a  relentless  fate,  though  his  virtne 
always  triumphs  in  the  end,  will  ever  and  anog 
break  into  a  hornpipe,  either  from  an  overflow  of 
spirits  or  from  a  determination  to  banish  care. 
'Then  there  is  the  bona  Jide  naval  tar,  with  plenty  of 
throat,  a  bunch  of  front  hair,  and  brown  hands  and 
arms  tinted  over  with  rings,  bracelets,  and  crucifix- 
es.  Then  there  is  the  merchant  seaman,  with  can¬ 
vas  trousers,  a  pea-jacket,  a  knife  slung  around  hh 
waist  by  a  lanyard,  very  full  of  rum,  of  oaths,  and 
of  his  last  voyage.  There  are  heaps  of  other  types 
beside  these.  There  is  the  fisherman  in  enormous 
boots,  which  seem  rather  to  walk  with  him  than  he 
with  them,  his  head  cased  in  a  hideous  yellow  sou’¬ 
wester,  smelling  strongly  of  mackerel,  and  glisten¬ 
ing  all  over  with  the  adhesive  scales  of  deceased 
fish.  'Then  there  are  steamboat  sailors,  and  sailors 
belonging  to  colliers,  and  barge  sailors,  and  wherry- 
boat  sailors,  —  all  sailors,  inasmuch  as  the  water  is 
their  vocation,  and  they  are  all  capable  of  talking 
learnedly  should  their  Ixiats  or  vesseb  begin  to  roll 
and  the  wind  commence  to  blow. 

But  the  oddest  and,  withal,  the  most  familiar 
type  of  mariner  is  the  seaside  sailor.  Of  all  that 
race  of  gentlemen  who  sail  the  stormy  seas,  or  who 
dress  and  talk  as  if  they  did,  the  typical  seaside 
sailor  is  the  most  amusing.  He  is  by  no  means  con¬ 
fined  only  to  fashionable  watering-places ;  he  is  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  besides  at  Ramsgate,  Brighton, 
Margate,  or  Hastings.  He  is  a  great  nuisance, 
though  of  so  droll  a  kind  that  you  cannot  be  angry 
with  him.  Who  does  not  know  his  familiar  “  Boat, 
sir  ?  Fine  momin’  for  a  sail,  sir.’’  It  may  be  blow¬ 
ing  very  fiosb,  —  enough,  at  all  events,  to  make  one 
enter  faint-heartedly  upon  a  sailing  excursion  ;  bat 
the  desire  of  gain  will  overcome  the  seaside  mari¬ 
ner’s  love  of  truth.  If  you  say  to  him,  “  No,  I  don’t 
think  I  ’ll  take  a  boat  this  morning,  there ’s  too  much 
wind,”  he  ’ll  answer  you,  “  Wind,  sir  1  why,  this  is 
only  a  nice  air,  sir ;  just  a  draught,  sir,  as  ’ll  give 
^u  a  beautiful  sail !  ”  If  you  are  foolish  enough  to 
allow  him  to  be  a  judge  in  this  matter,  he  will  con¬ 
tinue  repeating  his  assurances  that  the  wind  is  only 
a  draught  until  he  gets  you  on  board  his  boat ;  tlien 
he  will  laugh  at  you,  —  figuratively  speaking,  of 
course.  “  Sit  well  aft,  sir,”  he  ’ll  cry  to  you,  “  arid 
get  on  to  the  right  side  ” ;  which  means  that  your 
weight  must  balance  the  boat ;  for,  should  you  get 
on  the  left  side,  the  chances  are  she  will  upset,  —  a 
pretty  contingency  to  contemplate  during  a  pleasure 
trip !  Yet  the  seaside  sailor  is  very  cheery  in  his 
instructions  and  very  hopeful. 

If  you  are  nervous  he  will  bid  you  never  fear; 
the  wind  will  fall  soon,  when  the  tide  turns.  Chi¬ 
merical  hope !  the  further  •you  get  out  the  fresher 
seems  the  breeze  and  the  higher  the  sea.  “  Better 
let  me  steer  her,  sir,”  he’ll  say;  and  you  gladly  relin¬ 
quish  your  post,  and  sit  clinging  to  the  weather  side 
of  the  boat,  wondering  what  on  earth  the  man  can 
mean  by  forcing  the  lee  gunwale  so  close  to  the 
hissing  water.  “  Don’t  you  think  there ’s  a  little 
too  much  sail  up  ?  ”  you  ask,  diffidently.  “  Bless 
you,  no,  sir,”  the  s^ide  sailor  answers  cheerily; 
“  why,  I  was  thinkin’^of  setting  the  other  jib.  It ’s 
a  big  sail,  sir,  but  the  wind ’s  mlling,  and  I  want  to 
send  her  a  little  cleaner  through  this  hiire  sea.” 
The  seaside  sailor  likes  to  be  thought  a  hero  by  his 
passengers,  and  he  generally  achieves  this  ambitious 
desire  if  he  has  ladies  on  bioard.  He  is  very  studi¬ 
ous  of  their  welfare,  and  will  disrobe  himself  of  his 
coat,  or  ransack  a  little  black  hole  for’ard  for  a 
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ipare  sail  either  to  cover  them  with  or  to  make  a 
pillow.  Generally,  he  has  also  secreted  in  this  little 
bi^k  hole  a  bottle  of  thin  mild  al#,  which  he  will 
proffer  first  to  you,  before  applying  the  neck  of  it  to 
bis  own  lips,  lie  has  not  much  sympathy  with  your 
sickness;  nor  does  he  care  how  much  the  spray 
breaks  over  you.  When  you  are  most  sick  and 
most  wet  he  will  sing  out,  “  You  have  n’t  got  such 
a  thing  as  a  light  about  yer,  —  hjtve  yer,  sir  'i  ” 

A  day’s  fishing  with  one  of  these  seaside  sailors 
is  a  very  enjoyable  thing  to  a  man  possessed  of  the 
least  sense  of  the  ridiculous.  “  Any  sport  to  be  had 
outside  ?  ”  you  may  have  asked  of  one  of  the  loung¬ 
ers  on  the  <iuay  on  the  preceding  evening.  He 
grows  confidential  at  once.  “  Finest  sport  in  the 
world,  sir,”  he  will  reply  earnestly ;  “  would  you 
care  for  a  day’s  fishin’  to-morrow,  sir  ?  ”  You  an¬ 
swer  “  Yes  ” ;  and  he  ’ll  tell  you  he  ’ll  have  the  boat 
ready,  and  the  worms  prepared,  and  the  tackle  all 
on  boanl,  by  ten  o’clock  in  the  morning,  which  is 
the  proper  time  to  start.  The  seaside  sailor  is  de¬ 
termined  that  you  shall  never  be  disappointed  when 
you  go  out  fishing  with  him.  AVhen  he  has  rowed 
orsaileil  you  a  tremendous  long  distance  out,  he 
and  a  boy  which  he  generally  carries  along  with 
him,  and  which  he  calls  a  “  hand,”  will  proceed  to 
moor  the  boat  alongside  a  buoy  or  drop  the  anchor. 
This  proceeding  always  takes  a  long  time,  and  in¬ 
volves  a  large  amount  of  pulling  and  swearing ; 
for  the  boat  must  be  anchored  athwart  the  tide,  if 
only  to  impress  you  with  a  sense  of  the  sport  the 
seaside  sailor  means  to  provide  you  with.  The 
process  of  baiting  the  hooks  begins,  your  line  Is 
thrown  overboard,  and  you  begin  to  fish.  If  you 
don’t  get  a  bite,  the  seaside  sailor  will  tell  you,  if 
the  tide  be  running,  to  wait  till  it  slacks ;  or,  if  the 
tide  is  slack,  to  wait  till  it  begins  to  run.  That  you 
shall  not  entirely  relinquish  hope,  he  Is  perpetually  | 
jerking  his  line  with  a  movement  calculated  to^g- 
geet  to  you  that  he  felt  a  fish.  “  Was  that  a  bilw  V  ” 
you  ask  eagerly.  “  Werry  much  like  one,  sir,”  he  ’ll 
answer,  as  if  his  whole  mind  were  engrossed  in  the 
anticipation  qf  the  next  jerk.  Your  bne  still  hangs 
over  the  side,  and  you  are  momentarily  waiting  the 
nibble  of  a  fish,  —  but  it  never  comes.  All  this 
time  the  seaside  sailor  is  jerking  away  with  won¬ 
derful  energy  ;  sometimes  hauling  his  line  right  up, 
and  examining  his  hpok  with  a  shake  of  the  head. 
“  Taken  all  the  bait,  you  see,  sir.”  He  will  not  tell 
you  that  it  is  the  tide  that  has  washed  all  his  bait 
off,  and  that,  if  you  examine  your  hook,  you  will 
find  all  your  bait  washed  off  too.  After  a  long  time 
the  seaside  sailor  will  seem  to  have  caught  some¬ 
thing  in  downright  earnest.  He  will  pull  up  his 
line  with  tremendous  energy,  and  land  perhaps  a 
small  dab.  But  even  this  is  better  than  nothing. 
You  exchange  places  with  him,  and,  after  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  succeed  perhaps  in  catching  a 
big  crab  or  a  small  ilounder  yourself.  So  you  are 
seduced  to  protrsmt  your  sitting,  ever  animated  with 
hope  by  the  fictitious  excitement  of  the  seaside 
sailor,  who  is  perpetually  getting  a  bite,  hauling  up 
his  line,  and  finding  his  bait  gone. 

No  watering-place  would  be  complete  without 
the  seaside  sailor.  He  is  as  much  a  portion  of  the 
town  as  the  sands  are,  or  the  pier,  or  the  shells  and 
crabs  on  the  rocks.  His  costume  is  very  curious,  — 
a  shawl  round  his  neck,  massive  boots,  —  not  top- 
boots,  but  laced-boots,  heavy  enough,  you  would 
&ncy,  to  sink  a  small  boat,  —  a  guernsey  frock,  and  a 
pair  of  thick  pilot  trousers,  worn  so  loose  and  so  in¬ 
flated  behind  that  were  you  to  cut  even  one  of  the 


braces  they  would  fall  right  down.  He  is  a  good- 
natured  person,  however,  and  though  his  work  does 
not  seem  heavy  or  under  paid  during  the  Eummer, 
in  winter  he  commences  a  very  different  kind  of  ex¬ 
istence.  But  we  have  only  to  do  with  him  in  the  sum¬ 
mer.  Those  who  want  to  see  him  to  perfection  must 
go  either  to  Ramsgate  or  DeaL  Elsewhere  he  seems 
to  partake  of  the  conventionality  of  the  visitors. 

LOST  IN  THE  SCRUB. 

AN  AUSTRALIAN  STORY. 

I. 

It  might  have  been  at  home  here  in  one  of  the 
midland  counties,  the  scene  was  so  calm  and  peace¬ 
ful.  The  roughly  built  cottage,  with  here  and 
there  its  familiar  objects,  —  the  loud-ticking  Dutch 
clock,  the  cleanly  scrubbed  three-legge<l  table,  the 
big  old  family  Bible,  the  cage  of  white  wicker,  with 
its  ragged-tailed  thrush  hopping  from  perch  to  perch ; 
while  seated  in  the  middle  of  the  humble  room,  be¬ 
fore  a  tin  bucket  of  water,  was  an  elderly  man,  with 
Englishman  written  boldly  in  every  feature  of  his 
rugged,  ruddy,  sun-tanned  face  as  he  bent  to  his 
task,  —  that  of  washing  out  the  barrel  of  an  old  rifle, 
and  making  the  water  play  Ibuntain-like  from  the 
nipple  as  he  forced  down  the  cleaning-rod,  to  the 
intense  delight  of  a  couple  of  rosy  children.  It 
might  have  been  here,  in  some  sunny  county ;  but 
there  was  something  about  the  brightness  of  the  af¬ 
ternoon  sun  which  streamed  in  at  the  open  door,  in 
the  blueness  of  the  sky,  the  clearness  of  the  air,  and 
the  scenery  round,  that  was  not  English.  The  flow¬ 
ers  that  clustered  about  the  door  and  nodded  round 
the  rough  window-frame,  and  the  objects  that  peeped 
here  and  there  from  some  comer,  too,  told  of  a  for¬ 
eign  land  ;  while  the  huge  pines  that  shot  up  arrow¬ 
like  towards  the  sky  were  such  as  could  be  seen  no¬ 
where  but  in  Australia. 

“  The  poor  brutes  have  been  calling  you,  lass,  for 
the  last  half-hour,”  said  the  man,  looking  up  as  a 
tall,  fair-haired  girl  entered  the  room  where  he  was 
busy,  milking-pail  in  hand,  and  stood  to  watch  the 
task  with  as  much  interest  as  the  children. 

“  They  sha  ’n’t  wait  any  longer,  father,”  said  the 
girl ;  and  she  passed  slowly  through  the  door,  hum¬ 
ming  a  cheery  old-country  ditty,  and  was  gone. 

The  gun-barrel  was  taken  from  the  water,  and 
wiped  out ;  and  then  Samson  Harris,  who  had  left 
the  old  country  and  settled  in  the  wide,  free  lands 
of  Australia  set  to  work  oiling  the  lock., 

“  Hallo,  what  are  you  back  for  ?  ”  he  exclaimed 
as  a  roughly -dressed,  heavy-faced  man  came  up  to  the 
hut  door  at  a  trot,  his  forehead  streaming  with  per¬ 
spiration,  which  had  marked  its  course  in  lighter 
hnes  through  his  du8t>grimed  face.  Directly  be¬ 
hind  him  came,  at  an  easy,  loping  swing,  a  tall,  thin, 
fleshless-looking  native,  whose  dingy  skin  did  not 
even  shine  as  he  came  into  the  hut  after  his  compa¬ 
nion. 

“  Blacks  out,”  panted  the  heavy-faced  man,  seiz¬ 
ing  the  door,  as  if  to  shut  it,  at  the  same  time  ex¬ 
amining  the  cap  upon  the  rifle  he  carried  — “  Blacks 
out,  master.” 

“Blacks  out,  Tom?’  said  Samson, — “blacks  out? 
’Pon  my  word,  Tom,  I  never  saw  such  a  coward  in 
my  life.  Now  what  in  the  world  were  you  lagged 
for  that  your  conscience  must  make  you  see  a  nig¬ 
ger  In  his  paint  behind  every  tree,  or  peeping  up 
above  the  scrub  ?  Blacks  1  Poor,  inoSensive  oeg- 
gars.  Why,  you  had  your  rifle,  had  n’t  yon,  ready 
to  scare  ofif  a  hundred  ?  This  makes  six  times  you 
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‘  have  run  home  to  cry  wolf.  And  you ’ve  left  tliose 
sheep  to  take  care  of  themselves,”  he  continued, 
forcing  the  ramrod  into  its  place  as  he  rose  as  if  to 
leave  the  but. 

“  ’T  ain’t  wolf  this  time,  master ;  ’t  ain’t,  indeed,” 
cried  the  man,  earnestly ;  and  then,  seeing  his  mas¬ 
ter’s  smile  of  incredulity,  he  relapsed  into  a  look  of 
sullen  injury,  and  stood  leaning  upon  his  ritle-bar- 
rel. 

Here,  come  along,”  said  Samson. 

“  I.<uad  up  first,  master,”  said  Tom.  “  ’T  is  true, 
indeed,”  he  exclaimed,  once  more  seeking  to  obtain 
credence  for  his  story.  “  I  saw  scores.  Ask  Teddy 
here.” 

Now  Teddy  —  or,  as  he  was  known  in  his  tribe, 
Bidgee-bidgee  —  stood  sj)ear  in  band,  showing  his 
white  teeth,  and  apparently  listening  intently,  from 
the  way  in  which  his  nostrils  expanded  and  twitched. 
That  something  was  .amiss  was  evident,  for,  leaning 
his  8(>ear  iigainst  the  wall,  he  now  took  off  the  rag¬ 
ged  blue  shirt  he  wore,  unfastened  his  girdle,  and 
set  i'ree  a  formidable-looking  waddy,  or  club,  iji  fore 
throwing  himself  Hat  upon  the  ground  to  listi’ii. 

Samson  paused  startled,  and  though  uncharged, 
he  in\oluntarily  cocked  Ids  piece  as  Teddx ,  the  black 
shepherd,  leaped  up  ami  exclaimed, — 

BUck  fellows  all  a-coiuing,  —  one  —  two  —  ten 
hundred.” 

The  next  instant  he  threw  himself  into  an  atti¬ 
tude  of  attack,  poising  hi.s  spear  leady  ibr  hurling 
at  I  lie  tii-st  wiio  siiould  cross  tlie  threshold. 

“  Get  out,’,’  exclaimed  Samson,  recovering  him- 
seif;  here  have  1  lived  now  two  years,  and  only 
seen  a  party  or  two  of  the  poor  wretches  begging, 
and  ”  — 

*•  Bui.  they  burned  lliley’s  hut,  and  butchered  his 
wife  and  children,”  said  Tom,  earnestly. 

“  Don’t  believe  it,”  said  Samson,  sturdily.;  “only 
a  bugbear  made  up  by  some  of  tliein  pioneering 
chaps  to  I'righlen  new-eoniere  from  going  up  country 
and  taking  claims,  so  that  they  may  have  best  choice 
theui'clves.” 

“  Wallace’s  boy’s  head  was  battered  in,”  said 
Toni. 

“  Gammon,”  said  Samson,  who,  however,  could 
not  help  iuoking  uneasily  towaiois  Mie  black. 

‘‘  'rneii  there,  was  Ellis's  poor  gal ;  you  know  how 
thev  served  her.” 

Hold  \our  tongue,  will  you'?”  growled  Samson  ; 
••do  you  WKjit  to  frighten  the  women  to  death'?” 
ami  as  he  Mioke  he  clapped  his  hand  over  his  con¬ 
vict  servanVs  month,  and  glanced  uneasily  towards 
the  door  which  led  into  the  interior  of  the  hut, — 
one  that  was  unusually  large,  for,  during  Samson's 
pleasant  sojourn  in  this  smiling  wilderness,  matters 
had  prospered  with  him,  and  bit  by  bit  he  had  added 
to  his  dwelling,  and  found  himself  compelled  to 
make  fresh  arrangements  for  his  flocks  and  ever- 
multiplying  herds. 

“  Did  you  call '?  ”  said  a  pleasant  voice,  and  then 
the  door  opened,  and  Samson’s  comely  wife  made 
her  appearance. 

••  No,”  said  Samson,  “  I  did  n’t  call;  but  —  ” 

••  Here  a  come,”  saiil  Teddy,  and  all  present 
heard  the  rapid  beat  of  feet,  audible  to  the  black’s 
keen  sense  some  time  before.  Tom  cocked  and 
raised  his  rifle ;  Samson  snatched  down  a  revolver 
tiom  a  hook  over  the  fireplace,  knocking  down  and 
hn-aking  a  little  china  group  of  the  Children  in  the 
Wood,  an  ornament  brought  from  the  I'ar-ofl'  Eng¬ 
lish  home. 

But  the  next  moment  arms  were  lowered,  and 


Teddy’s  spear  was  not  thrown,  for  two  men,  whose 
faces  were  known  to  all  present,  dashed  panting 
into  the  hut.  • 

“  Look  out,”  one  of  them  gasped,  “  the  blacks  are 
out.” 

“  Now  then,  master  !  ”  cried  Tom,  triumphantly. 

“  Don’t  see  nothing  blacker  about  than  your  face, 
neighbor,”  said  Samson,  drily,  as  ho  turned  to  one 
of  his  visitors.  “  Ain’t  neither  of  you  killed,  — are 
you  ?  ” 

The  man  did  not  answer,  but,  turning  up  the 
sleeve  of  his  woollen  shirt  to  the  elbow,  shoived  a 
long,  jagged,  but  superficial,  scratch  from  the.  upjw 
joint  to  the  wrist,  with  here  the  blood  drying  tiut, 
there  still  standing  in  beads  upon  the  lips  of  the 
wound. 

“  I  might  have  been,”  said  the  new-comer  grimly, 
“  if  the  fellow  who  threw  the  spear  that  made  that 
long  scratch  had  been  truer  in  his  aim.  The  blacks 
are  out  strong,  well  armed,  and  in  their  w,ar-|)aint; 
and  if  you  don’t  want  them  in  here,  Samson  Harris, 
you ’d  better  shut  that  door.” 

Half  grudgingly  the  sijuatter  made  two  steps 
towards  the  door;  then  he  stopped,  for  he  e.aight 
sight  of  his  vyife  standing  with  blanched  and  dr.awn 
face,  holding  tightly  her  two  children.  She  did  i.ot 
speak  ;  but  as  their  eyes  met,  her  lips  parted  to  form 
one  word  which  the  father  read  in  an  inst.ant. 
Thought  after  thought  rushed  lightning-like  through 
his  brain;  all  the  old  colonists’  tales  ami  their  hor¬ 
rors  seemed  to  force  themselves  u|)on  him  ;  the  burn¬ 
ing  of  Riley’s  hut,  and  the  cruel  butchery  of  wife 
and  children,  and  the  other  barbarities  said  to  huv'e 
been  committed ,  the  child  of  a  squ.atter  naiiitd 
Wallace  beaten  to  death  with  clubs;  the  death  of 
the  blooming  daughter  of  one  Ellis.  A  mist  seeineil 
to  swim  before  his  eyes  for  an  instant ;  but  the  next 
he  had  shouted,  “  Come  on,  such  of  you  as  .'ue 
mi^” ;  for  he  had  again  encountered  the  agonized 
la  * of  his  wife.  —  again  interpreted  that  one  word 
her  lips  had  parted  to  form,  and  he  dashed  to  ilic 
hut  door ;  but  only  to  be  grasped  tightly  by  bis  con¬ 
vict  servant,  Tom.  , 

“  Let  me  go !  ”  he  shouted,  “  are  you  mad  ?  ”  and 
he  dealt  the  man  a  he.avy  blow  in  the  chest,  and 
sent  him  staggering  back,  shouting, — 

“  Hold  him,  hold  him  1  ” 

“  Let  me  go,  Anderson,  —  Jones  !  ”  cried  Samson, 
again  struggling  to  reach  the  door,  but  held  back  by 
the  nev.-eomers.  “  Arc  you  mad,  are  you  men, 
when  poor  Mary  is  out  there  in  the  scrub  '?  ” 

Tlie  wounded  man  gave  more  of  a  yell  than  a  cry 
as  Samson  Harris  uttered  those  words,  and,  loosing 
his  hold  of  the  father,  he  made  for  the  door  himseltj 
but  only  to  fall  heavily,  tripped  up  by  the  waddy 
the  black  shepherd  had  cunningly  thrust  between 
bis  legs. 

The  fall  was  heavy ;  but  as  he  went  down  two 
spears  darted  through  the  open  door,  and  stuck 
quivering  one  in  the  floor,  the  other  in  the  table. 
The  next  moment  the  door  was  dashed  to  by  Teddy, 
and  its  rough  wooden  bar  laid  across. 

•‘  Better  there  than  through  you.  Master  Ander¬ 
son,”  said  Tom,  dragging  the  quivering  spear  out  of 
the  table,  and  pa.s8ing  it  to  Teddy. 

The  young  man  did  not  speak ;  but  his  eyes 
glared,  and  the  curls  of  his  black  beard  seemed  to 
move  and  writhe  as  his  features  worked.  Then, 
grasping  the  rifle  he  held  in  his  hand,  be  turned  to 
Samson  Harris,  saying  in  a  husky  voice :  — 

“  Are  you  ready  ?  ” 

Samson  forced  a  bullet  down  upon  the  powder  of 
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»hA  rifle  he  was  now  engaged  in  charging,  and 
nodded  his  head  by  way  of  reply. 

There  was  no  opposition  made  now,  and  as  Sam¬ 
son  and  Anderson  prepared  to  make  a  dash  out  to 
reach  the  scrub,  Tom  the  convict,  Anderson’s  com¬ 
panion,  .and  the  black  made  as  if  to  accompany 
them. 

“  No,”  said  Samson,  hoarsely,  “  stay  and  protect 
them,”  and  he  pointed  to  his  wife  and  the  two  as¬ 
tonished  children.  “  Now  open  the  door.” 

At  his  words  Teddy  threw  the  door  widely  open, 
bat  before  any  one  could  pa.ss  through  be  dashed  it 
to  again,  while,  as  he  did  so,  Samson  groaned,  for 
“thud  —  thud — thud”  came  the  sound  of  three 
jpears  as  they  stuck  in  the  stout  wood-work,  one 
passing  right  through ;  and  he  knew  that,  had  they 
stood  m  the  doorway,  it  would  have  been  to  their 
death. 


“  Frank  Anderson,”  said  Samson  in  a  low  voice, 
holding  out  his  hand,  “  I  alw.ays  set  my  face  against 
your  coming  here,  for  I  did  n't  think  you  were  in 
earnest,  my  boy  ;  and  now  —  now  —  if  it ’s  to  come 
to  that,”  —  and  he  pointed  to  the  spears,  his  voice 
shaking  a  little  the  while,  —  “  I  should  like  to  make 
friends  first,  though  I  have  gone  on  against  you. 
Frank  Anderson,  I  beg  your  pardon  !  ” 

The  young  man  groaned  .os  he  took  the  proflVred 
hand,  and  then  in  the  same  low  voice  he  whis¬ 
pered,  — 

“  But  Mary,  where  did  she  go  ?  Which  way  ?  ” 

“Heaven  forgive  me!”  exclaimed  the  wretched 
frther,  “  and  I ’d  forgotten  her  till  she  showed  me 
my  duty,”  and  he  nodded  towards  his  trembling 
wife.  “  She  took  the  pail  and  went  to  the  cows, 
half — three  quarters  of  an  hour  ago.” 

“  But  we  must  go  to  her,”  whispered  the  young 
man. 

“  Then  you  ’ll  have  to  go  with  your  skin  as  full  of 
spears  as  a  porkypine’s  back,  master,”  said  Tom,  who 
had  crept  closer  to  them.  “  There  ;  hark  at  that  1  ” 
he  exclaimed  as  a  burst  of  yells  arose.  “  There ’s  a 
good  two  hundred  of  the  black  devils  dancing 
about.” 

“It  would  be  madness  to  go,”  said  Samson,  “  and 
like  sacrificing  three  more  lives ;  but  she  may  have 
hid  herself  and  escaped.” 

The  young  man  shuddered,  and  then  raised  his 
rifle,  for  a  spear  came  crashing  through  the  window 
but  happily  without  striking  any  one. 

“  Here,”  said  Samson,  rousing  up.  “  Lend  a 
hand  here  !  ”  and  with  the  help  of  those  present  he 
half  carried  his  wife  and  two  children  up  a  short 
ladder  to  a  roughly  formed  loft,  full  of  wool  fleeces, 
and  formed  in  the  low-pitched  roof. 

“  There  creep  under  them,”  he  cried,  “  and  first 
pull  up  the  ladder.  Now  hide  yourselves  there; 
you  ’ll  be  safe  for  the  present.” 

“  Look  out,”  shouted  Tom,  as  Mrs.  Harris  dragged 
up  the  ladder,  and  its  last  rounds  were  beyond  reach, 
while  at  the  warning  cry,  Teddy,  the  black,  and  An¬ 
derson,  discharged  spear  and  rifle  at  a  couple  of 
blacks  who  appeared  at  the  inner  door,  having 
climbed  in  by  one  of  the  windows.  Then  ensued  a 
sharp  struggle,  in  which  desperate  blows  were  given 
on  etther  side,  and  then  the  inner  room  was  cleared ; 
but  not  before  three  of  the  savage  assailants  lay 
writhing  upon  the  floor,  their  life-blood  staining  the 
white  Iraards  of  the  plain  bedchamber. 

It  was  a  dangerous  task,  and  more  than  one  spear 
flew  through  the  window  as  the  bodies  were  hoisted 


up  and  thrown  through  ;  then  the  opening  was  bar¬ 
ricaded  as  well  as  those  of  the  other  little  front  win¬ 
dows  of  the  hut,  and  one  or  two  stood  at  each, 
ready  to  make  the  next  assault. 

The  thin  blue  smoke  of  the  discharged  pieces 
floated  slowly  upwards,  and  seemed  to  wreathe 
about  over  the  trampled  blood-stains,  when  a  cry 
from  Tom  the  convict,  and  almost  at  the  same  in¬ 
stant  the  report  of  his  piece,  summoned  help  to 
the  back  half  kitchen,  half  wash-house,  whose  little 
window  was  the  only  opening  in  the  rear  of  the 
hut. 

The  help  w.as  needed,  for  about  a  score  of  the 
blacks  had  dashed  up  to  the  opening,  and  were  try¬ 
ing  to  force  their  way  in ;  but  a  well  kept  up  fire 
from  rifle  and  revolver  drove  them  back,  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  their  number  bleeding  upon  the  ground. 

“  It ’s  of  no  use  to  be  merciful,”  exclaimed  Ander¬ 
son.  “  They  must  be  shot  down,  or  we  shall  be  all 
butchered.  Take  a  steady  aim,  sir,  for  your  wife 
and  children’s  sake ;  and  I ’d  keep  two  or  three 
shots  left  in  nw  revolver  for  the  last.” 

Sampson  Harris  turned  and  glared  at  the  wild 
countenance  of  the  young  man  by  his  side,  as  if  to 
ask  what  he  meant ;  but  the  look  was  unnoticed,  for, 
as  if  thirsting  for  blood,  Anderson  kept  on  loading 
and  firing  whenever  one  of  their  enemies  ofiered  his 
body  as  a  fair  mark. 

At  every  discharge  that  tool  efiect  there  was  a 
wild  yelling,  above  which  might  be  heard  the 
shrieking  and  wailing  of  the  gins  as  some  famous 
warrior  of  the  tribe  slackened  his  muscles,  let  fall 
spear,  waddy,  shield,  or  boomerang  that  he  should 
hurl  no  more ;  but,  in  spite  of  their  losses,  the  attack 
was  kept  up  now  on  one  side,  now  on  the  other, 
spear  after  spear  flying  through  the  little  windows, 
or  sticking  in  the  bedding  with  which  they  were 
barricaded,  to  be  dragged  out  and  sent  flying  back 
by  Teddy  the  black,  who  in  his  excitement  had 
reduced  his  costume  still  farther,  only  wanting  a  lit- 
the  yellow,  red,  and  white  paint  to  emulate  the 
warrior  uniform  of  his  enemies. 

But  at  last  the  evening  had  set  in,  for  the  short 
twilight  was  past,  and  the  stars  were  looking  down 
calmly  upon  the  scene  of  the  afternoon’s  bloodshed. 
Though  but  shortly  before,  dusky  figure  after  dusky 
figure  might  have  been  seen  gliding  from  tree  to 
tree,  or  darting  across  some  open  spot,  yelling  and 
brandishing  spear  or  club,  now  all  was  silent,  save 
at  times  the  distant  lowing  of  some  of  Samson’s 
cattle  or  the  bleating  of  sheep.  Now  and  again, 
too,  would  come  the  barking  and  bowling  of  the 
dogs  that  had  been  driven  away  by  the  fierce  na¬ 
tive  onslaught ;  one  of  those  raids  made  upon  the 
settlers,  whom  they  looked  upon  as  usurping  their 
land. 

Samson  Harris  seemed  utterly  prostrated  by  his 
agony  of  soul,  for  again  and  again  —  almost  inces- 


her  now,  mad  as  the  act  would  have  been,  in  the 
darkness  of  the  night,  surrounded  as  they  were  by 
enemies,  but  for  the  prayers  of  his  wife ;  and  their 
only  hope  seemed  to  be  that  poor  Mary  had  taken 
the  alarm,  and  sought  for  refuge  in  the  scrub,  which 
extended  for  some  distance  in  one  direction.  This, 
he  knew,  would  be  but  an  act  of  folly  if  she  had 
been  seen,  for  they  would  have  tracked  her  foot- 
steps  to  the  place  of  refuge  with  the  greatest  of 
I  ease ;  their  prayer  was  that  she  might  have  taken 
I  the  alarm  in  time.  Anderson  and  his  companion 
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kAd  had  a  rery  narrow  escape  at  the  station  they 
occupied  some  few  miles  from  Samson’s  liome ;  but 
a  bold  front  and  a  daring  charge  had  enabled  them 
to  combine  their  forces,  so,  as  Anderson  had  hoped, 
to  be  of  some  protection  to  Mary  Harris,  for  whom 
be  had,  in  spite  of  her  father’s  opposition,  long  en¬ 
tertained  a  warm  feeling  of  admiration. 

There  was  a  chance  that,  under  cover  of  the 
darkness,  Mary  might  thread  her  way  amongst  the 
blacks  and  reach  the  hut ;  and  in  this  hope  Ander¬ 
son  stood  at  the  open  door  watching  the  night 
through  hour  after  hour,  his  seilSes  on  the  stretch. 
More  than  once,  too,  with  Teddy  for  companion,  he 
walked  for  some  little  distance  round  the  hut ;  but, 
stumbling  over  the  body  of  one  of  their  enemies,  he 
fell  amongst  the  bushes  with  so  loud  a  crash  that  he 
was  glad  to  retreat,  and  stand  watching  once  more 
at  his  post. 

An  inspection  after  the  afternoon’s  struggle  had 
proved  that,  beyond  a  few  scratches,  the  defenders 
of  the  hut  had  escaped  unharmed  ;  and  but  for  the 
fearful  anxiety  which  oppressed  all  present,  they 
would  hopefully  have  looked  for  the  morning,  ready 
to  meet  tWir  enemy  again  with  renewed  courage. 
Provisions  they  had  in  plenty  to  sustain  them,  if 
needs  were,  for  weeks.  Ammunition,  too,  showed 
no  sign  of  running  short,  till  Samson  opened  a 
little  Keg,  to  find  ^at  the  powder  it  should  have 
contained  was  powder  no  more,  but  one  hard  mass, 
into  which  it  had  been  turned  by  the  dripping  firom 
the  roof.  The  bad  news  was  conveyed  from  one  to 
the  other,  and  in  grim  silence  the  men  examined 
their  powder-flasks,  to  find  that  he  who  was  most 
wealth}r  ixMsessed  but  two  charges  beyond  the  one 
in  his  ri^. 

“  Will  they  attack  again  to-morrow  ?  ”  was  the 
oft-repeated  question.  One  thought  they  would 
for  revenge,  and  never  rest  content  until  all  within 
the  hut  were  destroyed;  another  was  of  opinion 
that  they  would  be  too  demoralised,  and  that  the 
morning  light  would  find  them  all  miles  away ;  but 
this  last  supposition  was  too  full  of  hope  to  be 
believed  in.  Anderson  and  Harris  rarely  spoke, 
but  while  the  others,  fearless  in  the  knowledge  that 
the  natives  never  attack  by  night,  slept  heavily, 
they  watched  on,  repeating  to  themselves,  as  they 
pictured  the  solemn  silence  of  the  vast  woods 
around,  the  camp  of  the  natives,  and  their  savage 
cmelties,  the  same  words  over  and  over  again,  — 

“  Where  was  Mary  ?  " 

ni. 

Watching  the  long  night  through,  with  strain¬ 
ing  eyes  constantly  directed  at  every  spot  that 
seemed  never  so  little  dariter  than  the  night  itself. 
Bush,  tree,  farming  implement,  all  in  their  turn 
were  magnified  into  enemies,  performing  the  same 
duty  as  the  inmates  of  the  hut,  and  waiting  to  spy 
out  their  weakness  and  the  best  place  for  the 
morrow’s  assault.  But  as  the  night  wore  on,  and 
the  watchful  stars  still  shed  their  peaceful  light,  a 
change  came  over  the  wakeful  ones,  and  objects 
that  had  before  been  looked  upon  as  enemies  were 
taken  for  the  figure  of  her  whose  absence  had 
created  such  a  void  in  more  than  one  heart.  But 
though  Anderson  started  hopefully  again  and  again, 
and  roused  the  sleeping  bla»  by  nis  side,  there  was 
no  rustling,  gliding  step,  no  eager  light  form  of  the 
fiiir  young  girl,  who,  with  beating  heart,  had 
thresided  her  way  amidst  her  sleeping  enemies,  and 
now  bounded  towards  the  hut  for  shelter. 

Anderson  groaned,  and  could  have  tom  his  hair, 


as,  disappointed,  feverish,  and  restless,  he  once  mote 
walked  round  the  bnt,  listening  attentively  for  some 
sound  where  all  was  still  in  the  vast  region  around 
even  to  solemnity.  Bnt  in  vain ;  and,  could  he  have 
done  so,  he  might  have  sought  in  sleep  that  rest  and 
refreshening  his  jaded  body  needed. 

Morning  at  last :  first,  the  pale  pearly  gray ;  then 
the  far-up  faint  pink  tinge;  then  the  blushing, 
glowing  clouds;  then  the  goi^eous  golden  arrows 
darting  to  the  zenith;  and  lastly,  as  if  with  a 
bound,  came  the  glorious  sun  himself,  to  beam  upon 
the  earth  with  smdes,  as  though  all  were  peace,  and 
sorrow  a  thing  unknown.  But  there  was  neither 
rest  nor  peace,  for  with  a  series  of  frantic  yells  the 
blacks  again  showed  themselves,  crying,  leaping, 
dancing,  shouting,  partly  to  alarm  their  enemies, 
partly  to  work  themselves  up  to  the  fighting  pitch, 
rheir  faces  were  streaked  with  a  kind  of  red  ochre 
and  pipe-clay,  while,  upon  the  little  bark  shields  they 
carried,  grotesquely  hideous  human  faces  were  de¬ 
picted,  to  intimidate  those  whom  they  attacked. 
Nude,  save  for  the  opoesum-skin  strip  knotted  loose¬ 
ly  round  their  loins,  they  once  more  came  boldly  up 
to  their  attack  upon  the  hut,  hurling  spear  and 
boomerang,  —  those  singular  weapons,  which,  fail¬ 
ing  to  strike  the  object  aimed  at,  returned  to  the 
thrower’s  hand. 

There  was  nothing  for  it,  so  far  as  the  inmatet 
were  concerned,  but  to  fire  till  the  last  bullet  and 
grain  of  powder  should  be  expended,  and  then  trust 
to  such  weapons  as  they  could  muster  for  close 
quarters,  giving  up  being  a  question  never  once 
mooted ;  and  now,  as  shot  after  shot  was  fired,  it  was 
pitiful  to  see  the  effect  in  the  bright  red  spot  or 
long  gash  in  the  flesh,  where  a  bullet  had  struck  ob¬ 
liquely.  But  when  fighting  in  defence  of  life,  men 
have  but  little  compunction  for  those  who  would  rob 
them  of  the  gift ;  and  it  was  with  a  grim  feeling  of 
satisfaction  that  savage  after  savage  was  seen  to  ^ 
till  a  tall,  daring  fellow,  who  had  dashed  up  to  the 
hut,  clapped  his  hand  to  his  chest,  leaped  in  the  air, 
and  fell  motionless,  when  Anderson  threw  down  hit 
rifle,  saying,  “  That ’s  the  last  charge.” 

A  gloomy  silence  ensued.  Men  gazed  from  one 
to  the  other ;  then  fixed  long  and  anxious  looks  up¬ 
on  those  who  had  been  their  leaders  in  the  fight,  as 
if  expecting  them  to  hit  upon  some  plan  of  escape 
from  the  death  that  seemed  imminent  Now  they 
swept  the  approaches  to  the  but,  in  hopes  that  some 
strong  party  of  settlers  might  be  on  the  way  to 
them,  either  bound  for  a  new  station,  or,  knowing 
that  they  were  attacked,  with  a  mission  for  their 
rescue.  But  in  a  place  where  a  fresh  face  was  not 
seen  once  in  three  months,  they  knew  well  that  such 
succor  was  next  to  impossible. 

Mrs.  Harris,  patient  and  calmer  than  an^  one 
present,  still  lay  with  her  little  ones  hidden  in  the 
wool-loft ;  but  as  from  time  to  time,  when  she  came 
to  the  edge,  her  eye  met  that  of  Anderson,  there  was 
a  mutual  reading  of  the  agony  each  suffered, 
hidden  though  it  was  benea^  the  semblance  of 
stoicism. 

The  stillness  that  had  followed  upon  the  excite¬ 
ment  of  the  fight  seemed  at  length  to  have  grown 
unbearable  :  men  felt  that  treachery  was  at  work 
somewhere,  and  momentarily  expected  an  attack 
from  some  unguarded  part.  They  ^w  distrustful, 
and  more  than  once  Anderson  can^t  himself  going 
fVora  window  to  window,  to  see  that  a  proper  watch 
was  kept  where  he  anticipated  danger. 

At  length,  half  maddened  by  the  mental  pain  he 
suffered,  Anderson  cast  himself  despairingly  upon 
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the  floor  of  the  hut,  turning  his  face  from  those 
iitmnd,  that  they  might  not  see  its  workings. 

The  young  man's  action  was  not  without  its  ef¬ 
fect  '  for  his  companion,  the  friend  who  had  escaped 
,nth  him  from  the  blacks’  assault  upon  the  prerious 
(lay,  now  broke  the  silence,  saying,  in  utter  forget- 
fnlnw  of  the  woman  and  children,  — 

» It 's  all  over,  my  men :  we  may  as  well  shake 
hands  all  round,  and  make  a  rush  of  it  right  into 
the  black  mob,  as  stra  here  and  be  burnt  out  like 
gqoirrels  in  a  tree.  I  can’t  bear  this  standing  still 
any  longer.” 

But  though  he  looked  from  face  to  face,  no  man 
answered  him,  but  on  the  whole  avoided  his  gaze, 
and  watched  on  at  the  dusky  figures  of  the  savages 
as  they  moved  incessantly  to  and  fro.  When,  seeing 
that  his  words  were  of  none  effect,  he  coolly  laid 
aside  his  rifle,  rolled  op  his  shirt-sleeve,  and,  opening 
a  large  knife,  began  to  rub  and  sharpen  it  upon  the 
hearthstone. 

The  mental  anxiety  was  frightful ;  for,  let  alone 
the  thoughts  of  poor  Mary’s  fate,  it  was  as  though 
Death  were  about  to  descend  upon  the  watchers 
from  moment  to  moment,  while  they  were  debarred 
from  making  a  single  struggle  for  life. 

The  morning  fled,  and  noon  came ;  and  still  there 
was  no  further  attack,  and  wounded  figures  had 
been  seen  to  struggle  and  gradually  stiffen  into  the 
rigidity  of  death  within  their  sight ;  others  to  crawl 
by  slow  degrees  into  the  shelter  of  the  bushes,  un¬ 
heeded  by  their  savage  companions.  But  still  no 
further  attack  was  made,  it  seeming  evident  that 
the  blacks  were  holding  a  consultation  amongst 
themselves  in  the  shelter  of  the  trees  and  bushes  but 
a  short  distance  off. 

Now  a  black  figure  would  glide  into  sight,  and 
look  menacingly  towards  the  hut  before  darting  out 
of  sight  once  more.  Then  there  was  a  long  interval 
before  another  wa.s  seen ;  and  then  eyes  were 
strained  amongst  the  trees  in  vain  for  a  sight  of 
their  enemies. 

The  heat  had  been  excessive,  and,  the  small  sup¬ 
ply  of  water  within  the  hut  being  exhausted,  the 
men  began  to  suffer  terribly,  what  little  they  had 
had  having  been  nobly  given  up  to  Mrs.  Harris  and 
the  children.  All  at  once,  though,  Teddy  seized  a 
pail,  and,  lolling  out  his  tongue  like  a  thirsty  dog, 
began  to  pant,  and  to  make  signs  that  he  should  be 
let  out  to  fetch  water,  —  signs  that  were  (juite  un¬ 
necessary,  for  he  had  no  difficulty  in  making  himself 
understood  in  his  m.astcr's  language. 

But  Harris  w.as  immovable,  and  ordered  him 
back.  The  black’s  fidelity  had  been  too  often  tried, 
and  Samson  felt  that  he  could  not  afford  to  ri.sk  the 
loss  of  one  faithful  servant  at  a  time  like  this.  So 
Teddy  put  down  the  pail,  upon  seeing  his  master’s 
moo<l,  seized  again  waddy  and  spear,  and  drooping, 
panting  and  tongue-lolling,  took  his  place  at  one  of 
the  windows  to  watch  again  for  his  enemies. 

His  face  was  a  study  as  he  stood  there  watching : 
his  eyes  half  closed,  month  twitching,  and  nostrils 
working.  He  was  evidently  perplexed,  and  more 
than  once  made  a  movement  as  if  to  climb  out  of 
the  window  ;  but  at  length  his  face  changed  into  a 
fixed  immobility,  and  he  seemed  waiting  till  his 
master  should  command. 

Hour  after  hour  passed  by,  and  all  was  still  silent. 
From  watching,  Samson  took  to  e.xaminlng  the 
powder-keg  once  more.  But  it  all  seemed  turned 
to  a  solid  mass,  till  with  a  hatchet  he  knocked  off 
hoop  after  hoop,  cleared  away  the  little  staves,  and 
struck  the  block  heavily  with  the  hatchet,  to  find. 


when  the  shell  was  broken,  that  witlpn  were  some 
pounds  of  uninjured  powder,  at  the  sight  of  whose 
grimy  grains  men’s  hearts  rose,  and  rifles  were  load¬ 
ed,  and  flasks  eagerly  filled. 

In  readiness  once  more,  they  awaited  the  next  at¬ 
tack  ;  but  the  sun  had  long  begun  to  descend,  and 
for  hours  they  had  neither  bea^  a  yell  nor  seen  a 
single  figure  gliding  from  amongst  the  trees. 

“  Um  all  gone,”  cried  the  black  shepherd,  sudden¬ 
ly;  “here,  Juno.” 

And  in  effect,  frisking  and  playing  about  in  front 
of  the  hut,  one  of  Samson’s  dogs  had  made  its  ap- 

Eearance,  whining  and  howling  till  it  was  admitted ; 

ut  fearing  that  the  blacks  might  still  be  within 
reach,  Samson  kept  his  companions  within  doors, 
only  yielding  to  the  appeal  of  Teddy  that  he  might 
go  out  and  see. 

Teddy  glided  like  a  great  snake  out  of  the  back 
window,  and  was  soon  lost  to  sight ;  but  before  long 
a  horse  or  two,  some  sheep,  and  the  cows  came 
bleating  and  lowing  about  the  hnt,  aff'ording  abun¬ 
dant  proof  that  the  savages,  of  whom  they  have  a 
wholesome  dread,  —  fleeing  rapidly  at  the  sight  of 
their  spears,  — -had  departed. 

'  And  now  began  the  search  for  Mary,  all  present 
knowing  that  sooner  or  later  they  must  find  her  liv¬ 
ing  or  dead ;  though  almost  all  felt,  as  they  set  about 
their  search  with  heavy  hearts,  that  the  wailing 
mother’s  fears  were  not  without  cause. 

In  case  of  a  surprise,  they  all  kept  together,  fear¬ 
ing  to  shout,  but  encouraging  the  dog  to  hunt  around, 
when  suddenly  Anderson’s  rifle  rose  to  his  shoulder, 
and  he  was  about  to  fire,  but  perceived  just  in  time 
that  the  black  figure  rapidly  approaching  was  that 
of  Teddy  the  shepherd. 

“  All  gone  right  ’way,”  he  said,  nodding  his  head 
sagaciously,  as  he  pointed  out  the  faintly  marked 
trail  made  by  the  departing  savages,  while  he  was 
loud  in  his  declanitions  that  they  were  “  too  much 
fright,  come  back  never  —  ever.”  AVhen  asked  what 
he  thought  about  the  missing  girl,  he  only  shook  his 
head,  and  would  not  answer  till  pressed,  when  his 
reply  was,  “  No  know,  —  try  find  ” ;  and,  bending 
down,  he  began  to  scan  every  footprint  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  she  would  have  been  likely  to  take,  till  darkness 
])ut  a  stop  to  the  search,  and  all  save  Samson  and 
Anderson  returned  to  the  hut. 

No  one  saw  the  agony  of  those  two  men,  as  now, 
slowly  working  their  way  through  the  bushes,  stiuu- 
bling  with  utter  weariness,  they  strode  on  till  nature 
would  hold  out  no  longer,  and  they  sunk  down,  worn 
out,  to  sleep  for  an  hour  or  two  beneath  the  watch¬ 
ing  stars ;  but  only  to  leap  up,  reproaching  them¬ 
selves  for  their  relaxed  efforts,  as  they  hurried  back 
to  the  hut  to  try  and  hear  some  tidings  of  the  lost 
girl. 


The  haggard,  drawn  countenance  of  Samson 
Ilarri.s’s  wife  saluted  them  as  they  hurried  up  to  the 
door  of  the  hut,  and  in  that  encounter,  where  each 
sought  for  news  or  hope,  it  was  plain  enough  to  read 
the  bitter  tidings  written  in  each  anxious  face.  An¬ 
derson  turned  away  with  a  groan,  and  was  proceed¬ 
ing  towards  the  dense  scrub,  when  S.imson  called  to 
him  to  halt,  as  he  kicked  at  the  black  shepherd  to 
rouse  him  from  his  heavy  sleep. 

Ten  minutes  after,  with  Teddy  leading  the  way, 
they  were  examining  the  ground,  step  by  step,  in 
the  hope  of  finding  the  track  by  which  Mary  had 
entered  the  scrub ;  but  the  grass  was  so  trampled  in 
every  direction  that  the  task^  seemed  hopeless. 
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Footprints  and  trails  there  were  lacing  and  inter¬ 
lacing,  one  destroying  the  identity  of  the  other;  but 
though  seeking,  as  it  were,  entirely  in  the  dark,  they 
pressed  on  hour  after  hour.  Ever  and  again,  either 
the  father  or  Anderson  shuddered  when  they  came 
upon  some  spot  where  blood  sullied  the  fair  green 
herbage  with  its  crimson  stains ;  and,  when  such  a 
place  occurred,  they  traced  the  blood-spots  trem¬ 
blingly,  and  in  dread  lest  they  should  stumble  in 
their  next  step  upon  the  body  of  her  they  sought. 

But  no  such  harrowing  sight  met  their  gaze  ;  and 
still  to  and  fro  they  searched,  shouting  at  intervals, 
till  night  aigain  put  a  stop  to  their  efforts. 

Day  after  day  pa-ssed  of  indefatigable  search,  and 
the  thought  occurred  again  and  again  to  Samson 
that  the  blacks  must  have  dragged  the  poor  girl  oil 
with  them  in  their  retreat ;  but  Teddy  would  not 
hear  of  it,  saying,  “  Wait  a  bit,  —  find  urn  soon  ; 
black  feller  no  take  white  girl  away.”  Anderson, 
too,  seemed  of  opinion  that  Mary  was  still  near  at 
hand,  and  with  torn  and  bleeding  hands  and  face  he 
still  kept  up  the  weary  search,  till  long  after  it  was 
certain  that,  if  the  poor  girl  were  found  in  the  scrub, 
life  would  be  there  no  more. 

Dense,  impenetrable  almost,  the  scrub  extend¬ 
ed  mile  after  mile,  mile  after  mile,  to  an  indefi¬ 
nite  distance,  presenting  ever  the  same  features ;  so 
that  if  the  poor  girl  had  been  alarmed  by  the  sava¬ 
ges  and  hurried  for  safety  into  the  wilderness,  guide 
there  was  none ;  and,  like  many  another,  she  might 
toil  on  till  she  fell  exhausted,  to  perish  of  inanition. 
To  a  dweller  in  England  the  idea  of  being  lost  in 
the  bush  seems  absu^ ;  but  out  in  the  great  Austra¬ 
lian  wilds,  where  everything  is  on  so  grand  —  so 
apparently  illimitable  —  a  scale,  strong  and  ardent 
men  have  been  before  now  known  to  wander  from 
the  beaten  track  to  where  pathway  there  was  none 
through  the  untrodden  wild,  and  to  wander  on  and 
on  till  death  put  an  end  to  their  sufferings. 

But  had  Mary  wandered  away  in  dread,  fleeing 
for  safety  through  the  thorny  waste  ?  They  could 
not  answer  the  question ;  and,  in  spite  of  making  an 
ever-widening  circle  to  try  and  discover  the  trail,  all 
seemed  vain.  Samson  would  have  pushed  off  by  the 
track  taken  by  the  savages,  but  for  the  persuasions 
of  Anderson ;  and  thou^  so  far  disappointment  had 
attended  his  efforts,  Teddy  seemed  pleased  at  the 
trust  reposed  in  him,  and  often,  down  upon  hands 
and  knees,  he  Examined  every  blade  of  grass  and 
leaf. 

The  traces  left  by  the  marauding  party  extended 
right  round  the  hut,  and  for  some  distance  back  into 
the  wild  in  every  direction ;  and  it  was  beyond  that 
circle  that  the  principal  efforts  of  the  seekers  were 
directed ;  but  days  wore  on  without  any  success,  the 
difliculty  growing  greater  each  hour,  in  a  land 
where  vegetation  is  rapid  and  grass  would  soon 
spring  up  where  the  foot  had  pressed,  as  w'as  very 
apparent ;  for  on  the  eighth  morning,  when  they 
again  started  upon  their  apparently  hopeless  task, 
the  tracks  of  the  savages  were  in  many  places  hard¬ 
ly  to  be  seen.  All  dread  of  their  enemies’  return 
seemed  lost  in  this  great  trouble,  and  they  wan¬ 
dered  on  hour  after  hour,  heedless  of  danger,  till  on 
this  last  day  they  were  at  a  spot  many  miles  from 
home,  where  there  was  an  opening  in  the  dense 
scrub,  —  the  rough  head  of  rock  and  huge  boulder 
being  thrust  here  and  there  through  the  soil  to  form 
a  desolate  wilderness,  far  as  eye  could  reach,  —  mile 
after  mile  of  rugged  stony  undulation,  upon  which 
the  sun  beat  down  with  a  heat  that  was  all  but  un¬ 
bearable. 
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For  days  past  Teddy  had  been  taciturn  and 
moody,  hunting  on  still,  and  apparently  examinine 
every  inch  of  ground  ;  but  he  hardly  answered  wh^ 
spoken  to,  apparently  under  the  impression  that 
Samson  and  Anderson  were  disappointed  in  hij 
tracking  abilities,  of  which  he  was  very  proud,  and 
had  betbre  now  often  proved  to  be  of  no  mean 
order. 

Evening  was  fast  approaching,  when  it  seemed  to 
Anderson  that  the  black  had  made  some  discovery, 
for  he  was  pressing  on  in  one  particular  direction 
though,  when  shouted  to,  he  took  no  heed.  Tired 
and  worn,  however,  sick  at  heart  with  many  disap¬ 
pointments,  father  and  lover  sat  down  to  rest,  when 
at  the  end  of  about  an  hour  they  heard  the  well- 
known  “  cooey  ”  of  the  black,  reiterated  again  and 
again.  So,  desponding,  they  rose  and  proceeded  in 
the  direction  of  the  sound,  to  meet  the  black  at  last 
looking  eager,  and  yet  startled,  —  apparently  afraid 
to  communicate  bis  intelligence  to  Samson,  —  and 
turning  in  his  track  to  retrace  his  steps  for  a  couple 
of  miles,  when,  just  as  night  was  falling,  he  halted, 
stepped  aside,  and  pointed  onwards  to  where  there 
was  a  little  eminence  visible  in  front  of  the  father. 

“  For  Heaven’s  sake,  push  on,”  cried  Anderson, 
huskily ;  but  Samson  grasped  at  his  arm,  and  would 
have  stayed  him  bad  he  not  thrust  him  aside  and 
dashed  forward,  to  be  out  of  sight  in  a  few  moments 
amongst  the  bushes  which  here  grew  thickly. 

Five  minutes  passed  and  he  did  not  return,  when, 
staggering  like  a  drunken  man,  Samson  followed  in 
his  steps,  with  eyes  bent  upon  the  ground  and  brain 
apparently  stunned,  feeling  that  some  dread  horror 
was  about  to  be  revealed  to  him,  but  only  in  a 
numb,  helpless  way.  The  black  came  close  behind, 
watching  him  intently,  till,  parting  the  bushes,  he 
came  in  sight  of  Anderson,  kneeling  by  the  figure 
they  had  so  long  sought ;  for,  lying  as  if  peacefully 
sleeping,  beneath  the  scanty  shade  of  a  stunted  bush, 
through  whose  thin  sharp  leaves  the  evening  breeze 
sighed  mournfully,  was  the  sleeping  girl,  whose  tom 
garments,  lacerated  feet,  and  arm  bent  beneath  her 
head,  showed  that  she  had  indeed  fled  from  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  savages,  and  wandered  on  and  on 
hopelessly  till  she  had  lain  down,  as  she  imagined,  to 
sleep  her  last  long  sleep.  The  hand  which  Anderson 
grasped  was  tightly  clutched ;  but  in  spite  of  its 
coldness,  the  thin  blue  lips,  sunken  eyes,  and  the 
unnatural  pallor  of  her  face,  it  was  evident  that  she 
lived.  The  father,  though,  knew  it  not,  neither  did 
Anderson  ;  for,  weeping  like  children,  they  knelt  on 
cither  side,  dreading  to  move  her,  for  she  seemed 
now  doubly  sacred  in  their  eyes. 

“  Better  tnan  that  we  should  never  have  found 
her,”  said  Samson,  in  a  broken  voice. 

“  Teddy  sure  a  find  her  some  day.  Now  fetch  a 
water,  and  give  her  drink,”  exclaimed  the  black; 
and  taking  up  what  neither  of  the  others  had  no¬ 
ticed,  —  the  milking-pail  that  the  poor  girl  must  have 
carried  from  day  to  day  in  her  many  wanderings,  — 
he  went  off  and  soon  returned  with  water. 

“  Keep  back,  fool,”  exclaimed  Anderson,  as  the 
black  pushed  up  to  Mary’s  head,  and,  scooping  up 
some  water  in  the  hollow  of  his  hand,  he  made  as  if 
to  pour  it  over  the  reclining  form. 

“  No  dead,”  exclaimed  Teddy ;  “  give  her  drink. 
Dab  !  ”  he  ejaculated;  for  at  that  moment  Anderson 
gave  a  cry  of  joy  on  seeing  a  slight  quivering  in  one 
eyelid,  while  the  thin  blue  lips  parted  to  emit  a 
sigh,  faint  as  that  of  the  wind  above  their  heads. 

They  had  reached  the  poor  girl  in  time  ;  but  so 
near  had  she  been  to  her  last  breath,  that  weeks 
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elapsed,  during  which  she  lay  almost  insensible  upon  | 
the  borders  otthat  unknown  land  to  which  she  had 
so  nearly  travelled,  before  she  could  be  said  to  be 
out  of  danger. 

Hers  was  a  simple  story,  —  one  that  she  often 
told  in  after  years  to  Anderson’s  children,  as,  a 
happy  beneath  his  prosperous  roof,  —  a 

storv  of  how  she  had  finished  milking  one  cow,  and 
was’ carrying  her  pail  to  the  next,  when  the  gliding 
form  of  a  black  in  his  war  paint  attracted  her  atten¬ 
tion.  Her  first  idea  was  to  flee  to  the  hut ;  but  that 
she  soon  saw  was  utterly  impossible,  for  figure  after 
figure  appeared  between  her  and  safety,  and  all  she 
could  do  was  to  back  quietly  into  the  scrub,  and 
then,  with  the  pail  she  carried  catching  in  the  bush¬ 
es,  so  that  the  white  milk  splashed  out  from  time  to 
time,  she  fled  on  hastily,  —  always  with  the  impres¬ 
sion  that  she  was  being  tracked. 

How  it  was  she  clung  to  the  pail,  seemed  to  her 
a  mystery  ;  but  it  was  her  salvation,  for,  utterly  worn 
out  at  last,  she  had  fallen  on  her  knees  in  the  dense 
wood  as  darkness  came  on,  dreading  to  move,  and 
now  for  the  first  time  she  remembered  the  milk,  and 
drank  eagerly  of  the  remaining  but  sadly  diminished 
supply.  The  next  day  she  wandered  on  and  on, 
helplessly  lost,  ever  changing  her  course,  and  fleeing 
in  dread  from  the  blacks  she  felt  assured  were  on 
her  trail.  The  milk  gave  her  life  and  strength  that 
day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next,  as  she  husbanded  and 
eked  out  the  failing  drops  with  water,  till  the  time 
came  when  all  seemed  a  feverish  dream,  wherein  she 
was  struggling  on  through  thorny  wastes,  with  the 
hot  sun  pouring  its  fervid  beams  upon  her  head. 

She  knew  no  more,  for  her  next  recollection  was 
of  waking,  in  her  own  old  bed  at  the  hut,  as  from  a 
long  and  troubled  dream,  till  a  glance  at  her  wasted 
hands,  and  an  attempt  to  rise,  told  her  that  the 
dream  was  true. 

The  axe  of  the  woodman,  and  fire,  have  long 
since  cleared  the  desolate  scrub,  where  herbage, 
the  pasture  of  many  a  herd  and  flock,  has  sprung 
up ;  the  advance  of  civilization,  too,  has  dotted  the 
wide  plain  with  homestead  and  shepherd’s  hut, 
whose  frequency  would  now  render  such  a  catas¬ 
trophe  almost  impossible,  save  further  up  the  coun¬ 
try,  where  claims  are  new,  and  civilization  and  sav- 
agedom  still  battle  for  the  pre-eminence ;  but  the 
story  is  well  known,  and  there  were,  not  long  since, 
many  who  were  willing  to  point  out  the  spot  where 
Mary  Harris  was  found  on  the  point  of  death, — 
Lost  in  the  Scrub. 
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The  line  at  which  a  virtue  becomes  a  vice  | 
through  excess  can  never  be  exactly  defined,  being 
one  of  those  uncertain  conditions  which  each  mind 
must  determine  for  itself.  But  there  is  a  line, 
wheresoever  we  may  chose  to  set  it,  and  it  is  just 
this  fine  dividing  mark  which  women  are  so  apt  to 
overrun.  For  women,  as  a  rule,  are  nothing  if  not 
extreme.  Whether  as  saints  or  sinners,  they  carry 
u  principle  to  its  outside  limits,  and  of  all  partisans 
are  the  most  thoroughgoing,  whether  it  be  to  serve 
God  or  tbe  devil,  liberty  or  bigotry,  Bible  Commu¬ 
nism  or  Calvinistic  Election.  Sometimes  they  are 
just  as  extreme  in  their  absolute  negation  of  force, 
and  in  the  narrowness  of  the  limits  within  which 
they  would  confine  all  human  expression  either  by 
word  or  deed,  —  and  especially  all  expression  of 
feminine  life.  These  are  the  women  who  carry 
womanly  gentleness  into  tbe  exaggeration  of  sclt- 


I  abasement,  and  make  themselves  mere  footstools  for 
the  stronger  creature  to  kick  at  his  pleasure ;  the 
weak  sisters,  who  think  all  self-reliance  unfeminine, 
and  any  originality  of  thought  or  character  an 
offence  against  the  ordained  inferiority  of  their  sex. 
They  are  the  parasitic  plants  of  the  human  family ; 
creatures  which  live  by  and  on  the  strength  of 
others ;  unable  to  stand  alone,  and,  when  deprived 
of  their  adventitious  support,  falling  to  the  ground 
in  a  ruin  perhaps  worse  than  death.  It  is  sad  to  see 
one  of  these  weak  sisters  when  given  up  to  herself 
after  she  has  lived  on  the  strength  of  another.  As 
a  wife,  she  was  probably  a  docile,  gentle  kind  of 
Medora,  —  at  least  on  the  outside,  for  we  must  not 
confound  weakness  with  amiability, — suffering 
many  things  because  of  imperfect  servants  and  un¬ 
profitable  tradesmen,  maybe  because  of  unruly 
children  and  encroaching  friends,  none  of  whom 
she  has  so  much  moral  power  as  will  enable  her  to 
hold  in  check ;  but  on  the  whole  drifting  through 
her  days  peacefully  enough,  and,  though  always  in 
difficulties,  never  quite  aground.  She  had  a  tower 
of  strength  In  h^  husband,  on  whom  she  leaned  for 
assistance  in  all  she  undertook,  whether  it  was  to 
give  a  dose  of  Dalby  to  the  child,  or  a  scolding  to 
the  maid,  or  to  pronounce  upon  tbe  soundness  of 
two  rival  sects  each  touting  for  her  soul. 

While  he  lived  she  obeyed  his  counsel,  —  not  al¬ 
ways  without  a  futile  echo  of  discontent  in  her  own 
heart,  —  and  copied  his  opinions  with  what  amount 
of  accuracy  nature  had  b^towed  on  her ;  though  it 
must  be  confessed  more  often  making  a  travesty 
than  a  fac-simile,  according  to  the  trick  of  inferior 
translators,  and  not  necessarily  better  pleased  with 
his  opinions  than  with  his  counsels.  For  your  weak 
sister  is  frequently  peevish,  and,  though  unable  to 
originate,  is  not  always  ready  to  obey  cheerfully; 
cheerfulness  indeed  l^ing  for  the  most  part  an  at¬ 
tribute  of  power.  Still,  there  stood  her  tower  of 
strength,  and  while  it  stood,  she,  the  parasite  grow¬ 
ing  round  it,  did  well  enough,  and  flourished  with  a 
pleasant  semblance  of  individual  life  into  the  hollow¬ 
ness  of  which  it  was  no  one’s  business  to  inquire. 
But  if  the  tower  falls,  where  is  the  ivy  ?  Take  away 
the  husband  and  what  becomes  of  the  wife,  when 
one  has  been  the  life  and  the  other  only  the  para¬ 
site  V  Abandoned  to  the  poor  resources  of  her  own 
judgment,  she  is  like  one  suddenly  thrown  into  deep 
water,  not  knowing  how  to  swim.  She  has  no 
judgment.  She  has  been  so  long  accustomed  to 
rely  on  the  mind  of  another,  that  her  own  is  paral- 
yz^  for  want  of  use.  She  is  any  one’s  tool,  any 
one’s  echo,  and,  worse  than  that,  if  left  to  herself  she 
is  any  one’s  victim.  All  she  wants  is  to  be  spared 
the  hardship  of  self-reliance,  and  to  be  directed  free 
of  individual  exertion.  She  is  utterly  helpless,  — 
helpless  to  act,  to  direct,  to  decide ;  and  it  depends 
on  the  mere  chance  of  proprietorship  whether  her 
slavery  will  be  degradation  or  protection,  ruin  or 
safety.  For  she  will  be  a  slave,  whosoever  may  be 
her  proprietor,  being  the  pabulum  of  which  slaves 
and  victims  are  naturally  formed.  'The  old  age  of 
Medora  is  Mrs.  Borradaile,  who,  if  her  husband  had 
lived,  would  have  probably  ended  her  life  in  an 
honorable  captivity  and  a  well-directed  subservi¬ 
ency. 

We  often  see  this  kind  of  helpless  weakness  in 
the  daughter  of  a  man  of  overbearing  will,  or  of  a 
termagant  mother  fond  of  managing  and  impatient 
of  opposition.  During  the  plastic  time  of  her  life, 
when  education  might  perhaps  have  developed  a 
sufficient  amount  of  mental  muscle,  and  by  a  course 
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of  judicious  moulding  she  mieht  have  been  some¬ 
what  fairly  set  up,  she  is  snuobed  and  suppressed 
till  all  power  is  crushed  out  of  her.  She  is  taught 
the  virtue  of  self-abnegation  till  she  has  no  self  to 
abnegate,  and  the  backbone  of  her  individuality  is  so 
incessantly  broken  that  at  last  there  is  no  backbone 
left  in  her  to  break.  She  hits  become  a  mere  human 
mollusk,  which,  when  it  loses  its  native  shell,  drifts 
helplessly  at  the  mercy  of  chance  currents  into  the 
maw  of  any  stronger  creature  that  may  fancy  her 
for  his  prey.  One  often  sees  these  poor  thin^  left 
orphans  and  friendless  at  forty  or  fifty  years  of  age. 
They  have  lived  all  their  lives  in  leading-strings, 
and  now  are  utterly  unable  to  walk  alone ;  they  are 
infants  in  all  knowledge  of  the  world,  of  business,  of 
human  life ;  their  youth  is  gone,  and  with  it  such 
beauty  and  attractiveness  as  they  might  have  had, 
so  that  men  who  might  have  liked  them  when  fresh 
and  gentle  at  twenty  do  not  care  to  accept  their 
wrinkle«l  helplessness  at  forty  ;  they  have  been  kept 
in  and  kept  down,  and  so  have  made  no  friends  of 
their  own  ;  and  then,  when  the  strong-willed  father 
dies,  or  the  termagant  mother  gates  to  the  place 
where  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,  the  mollusk 
they  have  hitherto  protected  is  left  defenceless  and 
alone.  If  she  has  money,  her  chances  of  escape 
from  the  social  sharks  always  on  the  look-out  for  fat 
morsels  are  very  small  indeed.  It  is  well  if  she  falls 
into  no  worse  hands  than  those  of  legitimate  priests 
of  either  section,  whether  enthusiastic  for  chasubles 
or  crazy  for  missions :  and  if  her  money  is  put  to  no 
baser  use  than  supplying  church  embroidery  for 
some  Brother  Ignatius  at  home,  or  blankets  for  con¬ 
verted  Africans  in  the  tropics. 

It  might  go  into  Agapemones,  into  spiritual  Athe- 
nmunis,  into  Bond  Street  back  parlors,  where  it  cer¬ 
tainly  would  do  no  good,  take  it  any  way  one  would ; 
for,  as  it  must  go  into  some  side-channel  dug  by 
stronger  hands  than  hers,  the  question  is,  into 
which  of  the  innumerable  conduits  offered  for  the 
conveyance  of  superfluous  means  shall  it  be  direct¬ 
ed  ?  This  is  the  woman  who  is  sure  to  give  in  to 
religions  excesses  of  one  kind  or  another,  and  for 
whom,  therefore,  the  convent  system  would  be  a 
godsend  past  words  to  describe.  She  is  unfit  for 
the  life  of  the  yorld  outside.  She  has  neither 
strength  to  protect  herself,  nor  beauty  to  win  the 
loving  protection  of  men ;  she  cannot  be  taken  ns  a 
precious  chaiw,  but  she  will  be  made  a  pitiable  vic¬ 
tim  ;  and  under  the  gloomiest  aspect  possible  surely 
the  narrow  safety  of  a  convent  cell  is  a  better  fate 
for  her  than  the  publicity  of  the  witness-box  at  the 
Old  Bailey.  As  she  must  have  a  master,  her  con¬ 
dition  depends  on  what  master  she  has ;  and  the  whole 
line  of  her  future  on  whether  she  is  directed  or  “  ex¬ 
ploited,”  and  used  to  serve  noble  ends  or  base  ones. 

As  a  mother,  the  weak  sister  is  even  more  unsaris- 
factory  than  as  a  spinster  left  to  herself  with  funds 
which  she  can  manipulate  at  pleasure.  She  is  af¬ 
fectionate  and  devoted ;  but  oi  what  use  are  affec¬ 
tion  and  devotion  without  guiding  sense  or  judg¬ 
ment  ?  Even  in  the  nursery,  and  while  the  little 
ones  need  only  physical  care,  she  is  more  obstruc¬ 
tive  than  helpml,  never  having  so  much  self-reliance 
or  readiness  of  wit  as  to  dare  a  remedy  for  one  of 
those  sudden  maladies  incidental  to  children,  and 
dangerous  just  in  proportion  to  the  length  of  time 
they  are  alloweil  to  run  unchecked.  And  if  she 
should  by  chance  remember  anything  of  present 
value,  she  has  no  power  to  make  her  children  take 
what  they  don’t  like  to  take,  or  do  what  they  don’t 
like  to  do.  In  the  horror  of  an  accident  she  is  lost. 


If  her  child  were  to  cut  an  artery,  she  would  take  it 
up  into  her  lap  tenderly  enough,  but  she  would  nev¬ 
er  dream  of  stopping  the  flow ;  if  it  swallowed  poi- 
son,  she  would  send  for  the  doctor  who  lives  ten  miles 
away ;  and  if  it  set  herself  on  fire,  she  would  proba¬ 
bly  rush  with  it  into  the  street  for  the  chance  of  as¬ 
sistance  from  a  friendly  passer-by. 

She  never  has  her  senses  under  command  and 
serviceable ;  and  her  action  in  a  moment  of  danger 
generally  consists  in  unavailing  pity  or  in  obstruc¬ 
tive  terror,  as  she  herself  is  safe  or  involved,  but 
never  in  useful  service  or  in  valuable  suggeriion. 
But  if  she  is  useless  in  her  nursery  while  her 
children  are  young,  she  is  even  more  helpless  as 
they  get  older;  and  the  family  of  a  weak  woman 
grows  up,  unassisted  by  counsel  or  direction,  just  as 
the  old  Adam  wills  and  the  natural  bent  inclines. 
Her  girls  may  be  loud  and  fast,  her  sons  idle  and 
dissipated,  but  she  is  powerless  to  correct  or  to 
influence.  If  her  husband  does  not  take  the  reins 
into  his  own  hands,  or  if  she  is  a  widow,  the  young 
people  manage  matters  for  themselves  under  the 
perilous  guidance  of  youthful  passions  and  inexperi¬ 
ence.  And  nine  times  out  of  ten  th^  give  her  but 
a  rough  comer  for  her  own  share.  'They  have  no 
respect  for  her,  and,  unless  more  generously  com- 
pcissionatc  than  young  people  usually  are,  scarcely 
care  to  conceal  the  contempt  they  cannot  help  feel¬ 
ing.  What  can  she  expect  ?  If  she  was  not  strong 
enough  to  root  out  the  tares  while  still  green  and 
tender,  can  she  wonder  at  their  luxuriant  growth 
about  her  feet  now?  She,  like  every  one  else, 
must  learn  the  sad  meaning  of  retribution,  and  how 
the  weakness  which  has  allowed  evil  to  flourish 
unsubdued  has  to  share  in  its  consequences  and  to 
sutfer  for  its  sin. 

Unsatisfactory  in  her  home,  the  weak  sister  does 
not  do  much  better  in  society.  She  is  there  the 
embodiment  of  restriction.  She  can  bear  nothing 
that  has  any  flavor  or  color  in  it  Topics  of  broad 
human  interest  are  forbidden  in  her  presence 
because  they  are  vulgar,  improper,  or  unfeminine. 
She  takes  her  stand  on  her  womanhood,  and  makes 
her  womanhood  to  be  something  apart  from  human¬ 
ity  in  the  gross.  There  must  be  no  cakes  and  ale 
for  others  if  she  is  virtuous,  and  spades  are  not  to  be 
called  spades  when  she  is  by  to  hear.  She  is  the 
limit  beyond  which  no  one  must  go,  under  pain  of 
such  displeasure  as  the  weak  sister  can  show.  And 
weak  as  she  is  in  many  things,  she  can  get  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  strength  of  displeasure ;  she  can  condemn, 
(lersistently,  if  not  passionately.  Nothing  is  more 
curious  than  the  way  in  which  the  weak  sister  exer¬ 
cises  this  power  of  condemnation,  and  nothing  much 
more  wide  than  its  scope.  If  incapable  of  yielding 
to  certain  temptations,  because  incapable  of  feeling 
them,  she  has  no  pity  for  those  who  have  not  been 
able  to  resist;  yet,  on  the  other  hand,  she  cannot 
comprehend  tbe  vigor  of  those  who  withstand  such 
influences  as  conquer  her.  If  she  is  still  under  the 
shadow  of  family  protection,  safe  in  the  power  of 
those  who  know  how  to  hold  her  in  all  honor  and 
prosperity,  she  cannot  forgive  the  poor  weak  waif,  — 
yet  no  weaker  than  herself,  —  who  has  been  caught 
up  in  the  outside  desert  of  desolation,  and  made  to 
subserve  evil  ends.  As  for  the  woman  who  is  able 
to  think  and  act  for  herself,  she  has  a  kind  of  super¬ 
stitious  horror  of  such  a  person,  and  shrinks  from 
one  who  has  made  herself  notorious,  no  matter  what 
the  mode  or  method,  as  from  something  tainted, 
something  unnatural  and  unwomanly.  She  has 
even  grave  doubts  respecting  the  lawfulness  of  doing 
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good  if  the  manner  of  it  gets  into  the  papers,  and 
Qj^es  are  mentioned  as  well  as  things ;  and  though 
tlie  fashion  of  the  day  favors  feminine  notoriety  in 
ill  directions,  she  holds  by  the  instinct  of  her  tem¬ 
perament,  and  languidly  maintains  that  woman  is 
the  cipher  to  which  man  alone  gives  distinctive 
Ttlue.  Griselda  and  Medora  are  the  types  to  her 
of  womanly  perfection,  and  the  only  strength  she 
t^rates  in  her  own  sex  is  the  strength  of  endur¬ 
ance  and  the  power,  of  patience. 

She  has  no  doubt  in  her  own  mind  that  the  oi^ained 

Cpose  of  woman  is  to  be  convenient  for  the  high- 
dedness  and  brutality  of  man,  and  any  woman 
who  objects  to  this  theory,  and  demands  a  better 
place  for  herself,  is  flying  in  the  face  of  Providence, 
and  forfeiting  one  of  the  distinctive  privileges  of  her 
i  sex.  For  the  weak  sister  thinks,  like  some  others, 
{  that  it  is  better  to  be  destroyed  by  orthodox  means 
than  saved  by  heterodox  ones;  and  that  if  good 
Christians  uphold  moral  suttee,  they  are  only  pagans 
and  barbarians  who  would  put  out  the  flames  and 
save  the  victim  from  the  burning.  So  far  she  is  re¬ 
spectable,  in  that  she  has  a  distinct  theory  about 
something;  but  it  is  wonderfully  elocjuent  of  her 
state  that  it  should  only  be  the  theory  of  Griseldadom 
as  womanly  perfection,  and  the  beauty  to  be  found 
in  the  mond  of  Cinderella  sitting  supinely  among 
the  ashes,  and  forbidden  to  own  even  the  glass  slip¬ 
per  that  belonged  to  her.  Fortunately  for  the 
world,  the  weak  sbter  and  her  theories  do  not  rule ; 
indeed  wo  are  in  danger  of  going  too  much  the  oth¬ 
er  way  in  these  times,  and  the  revolt  of  our  women 
against  undue  slavery  goes  very  near  to  a  revolt 
against  doe  and  wise  submission.  Still,  women  who 
are  to  be  the  mothers  of  men  ought  to  have  some 
kind  of  power,  if  the  men  are  to  be  worth  their  place 
in  the  world ;  and  if  we  want  creatures  with  back¬ 
bones  we  must  not  look  for  them  from  mollusks. 
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When  the  screw  Grampus  steamed  out  of  Bou¬ 
logne  harbor  for  the  Thames,  she  met  more  than 
one  damaged  craft  with  shattered  spars  and  shivered 
sails  bearing  up  for  that  mrt,  like  crippled  msJlards 
making  for  the  shore.  The  three  days’  storm  had 
lolled  at  last,  but  it  had  bequeathed  its  legacy  of 
sinister  black  dots  to  the  wreck-chart  of  the  year, 
its  supplies  of  drift  firewood  to  the  cottages  by  the 
Channel. 

“  Wo ’ve  seen  the  worst  of  it,  sir,”  observed  the 
captain  as  he  descended  from  the  gangway,  when 
we  had  cleared  the  piers ;  “  and,  to  tell  the  truth, 
I ’m  not  sorry,  with  our  deck  lumbereil  with  Breton 
cows,  and  our  hold  full  of  French  msuihinery.  It ’s 
brightening  down  there  to  windward.” 

It  might  be  brightening  to  windward ;  but  al¬ 
though  things  looked  hardly  bad  enough  to  recon¬ 
cile  it  to  one’s  conscience  to  put  ofi*  one’s  voyage, 
yet,  in  common,  doubtless,  with  all  the  other  pas¬ 
sengers,  I  should  have  been  very  glad  to  have  found 
myself  safe  in  the  river.  Although  there  was  no 
wind  to  speak  of,  and  we  were  steaming  with  the 
heavy  swell  that  came  rolling  up  Chsmnel,  vet  the 
long,  narrow-waisted  screw,  deeply  laden  as  she  was, 
pitched  and  rolled  in  a  way  that  said  little  for  her 
qualities  as  a  sea-going  boat.  It  was  still  early  in 
the  afternoon  when  the  powerful  lights  began  to  re¬ 
volve  on  the  heights  of  Cape  Gris-nez ;  but  already 
the  sl)adee  of  a  winter  evening  were  closing  around. 
Heavy  black  snow-clouds  came  rolling  up  before  us, 
and  raasnng  themselves  overhead  ;  stray  flakes  fell 


sinking  through  the  air,  when  the  wind,  which  had 
changed  about,  and  risen  a  little,  did  not  drive 
them  in  our  faces  in  its  fitful  pufis. 

“  I  wish  there  bean’t  more  than  snow  in  them 
clouds,”  remarked  an  ancient  mariner.  “  If  the 
glass  ain’t  falling  now,  then  the  glass  is  a  liar,  — 
and  that ’s  my  opinion.” 

His  forebodings  were  speedily  verified  by  the 
Increasing  violence  of  the  wind,  that  to  a  landsman 
like  myself  seemed  to  be  blowing  great  guns,  though 
possibly  a  sailor  might  have  gauged  its  force  by 
nothing  bigger  than  eighteen-pounders.  The  word 
was  p.assed  to  see  all  secured,  and  soon  dead¬ 
lights  were  up,  the  hatches  on,  and  the  cabin  door 
fast.  It  was  only  by  dint  of  hard  pleading  that  I 
escaped  imprisonment  Discomforts  on  deck  were 
pleasure  compareil  to  pas.«ive  wretchedness  below. 
The  sight  around  us  would  have  been  a  grand  one 
from  Boulogne  pier,  —  on  board  the  Grampus,  one’s 
personal  interest  somewhat  interfered  with  one’s 
appreciation  of  it  The  wind,  as  it  met  the  long 
rollers,  churned  them  up  into  short  chopping  seas, 
and  swept  their  surface  in  blinding  showers  of 
spray.  By  this  time,  the  snow  was  falling  thick, 
and  snow  and  spray  were  driven  together  in  our 
faces,  filling  mouths,  and  eyes,  and  nostrils,  and  cov¬ 
ering  the  deck  with  a  freezing  slippery  paste.  Now 
we  might  have  been  sailing  the  Styx,  for  all  we  saw 
of  the  lights  on  Cape  Gris-nez;  even  the  lamps  that 
swung  on  our  decks  twinkled  through  the  snow  like 
glow-worms  in  a  miqt.  The  chime  of  the  fog-bell 
was  lost  in  the  roar  of  the  gale,  or  only  tinkled 
through  it  at  intervals  like  a  spoon  rattling  in  a  tea¬ 
cup.  From  time  to  time,  a  sea  breaking  over  the 
bows  swept  the  ship  to  the  quarter-deck,  flooding 
the  waist  with  foaming  water,  that  went  splashing 
over  into  the  engine-room.  Nor  were  even  more 
exciting  incidents  wanting  to  break  the  monotony  of 
our  misery.  Of  a  sudden  we  were  close  upon  lights 
twinkling  in  the  gloom,  and  the  next  moment  a 
huge  ship  plunged  past  us,  almost  rasping  our  bul¬ 
warks.  At  the  first  glance,  noises  and  lights  seem¬ 
ed  to  sound  and  sparkle  in  the  air  high  overhead ; 
then  for  one  moment  her  lofty  sides,  her  masts,  and 
the  pale  faces  of  her  crew,  glanced^  in  the  brightness 
as  they  sunk  past  us ;  the  next,  we  had  left  them 
buried  out  of  sight,  deep  in  the  trough  of  the  sea 
behind.  It  was  close  shaving.  A  fathom  or  two 
lees  to  spare,  and  we  should  have  been  sunk  there 
too,  never  to  reappear;  but  though  very  grateful 
for  our  escape,  I  b^an  to  fear  that  the  denouement 
was  only  dmerred.  Thanks  to  that  horrid  iron,  the 
vessel  was  rolling  more  deeply  and  recovering  her¬ 
self  more  slowly  than  before.  Some  of  the  startled 
cattle  had  broken  from  their  halters,  and  were  mak¬ 
ing  wild  confusion  forward.  Their  bellow  of  terror 
rose  clear  through  the  noise  of  the  wind,  cut  short 
and  d^ing  away  in  a  stifled  gurgle,  as  a  wave  broke 
in  their  open  throats. 

‘‘We  must  lighten  her  forward  and  the  cattle 
must  go;”  said  the  captain  ;  “  so  lend  a  hand,  men. 
Go  to  work  with  a  will,  and  clear  the  decks.” 

Every  one  was  willing  enough  to  get  rid  of  those 
dangerous  passengers ;  but  to  do  so  was  a  service  of 
both  difiicmty  and  danger.  The  bulwarks  were 
high,  and  the  poev  little  Bretons  half  wild  with 
terror ;  and,  small  as  they  were,  the  going  down 
among  them  was  like  entering  the  amphitheatre  to 
combat  wUd  beasts  in  the  middle  of  an  earthquake. 
However,  we  managed  to  open  the  side  of  the  ship, 
and  cut  loose  those  nearest  to  it ;  and  the  next  roll 
beginning  the  work,  two  of  them  fairly  tumbled 
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out  and  disappeared  in  the  darkness  and  water. 
And  one  by  one  the  Channel  received  them  all; 
and  high  time  it  was,  for  although  the  vessel  rose 
more  buoyantly  to  the  waves,  it  had  come  on  to 
blow  harder  than  ever. 

“  If  we  could  but  send  the  iron  after  the  cattle,” 
said  the  mate,  breathing  hard  after  his  exertions. 

“  If  wishing  could  pull  us  through  it,”  shouted 
back  the  captain,  “  I ’d  wish  for  moorings  at  Tower 
Wharf ;  but  it  ’ll  be  some  time  before  we  weather 
the  Foreland  in  the  teeth  of  such  a  gale.” 

As  he  spoke,  a  tremendous  sea  f^l  on  -  the  bows 
like  the  stroke  of  a  Nasmyth  hammer,  and  swept 
the  fore  deck  with  greater  violence  than  ever, 
tearing  from  their  fastenings  the  cattle-stalls,  and 
everything  else  that  would  yield,  and  burying  us, 
where  we  stood  behind  the  funnel,  in  torrents  of 
falling  spray.  The  Grampus  fell  off’  a  little ;  and 
while,  drenched  and  miserable,  we  were  yet  clutch¬ 
ing  like  grim  death  to  the  rail  of  the  engine-room, 
another  wave  struck  us  on  the  quarter,  dragging 
the  boat  that  w.is  hanging  there  from  one  of  the 
davits  to  which  it  swung,  and  staving  in  its  side 
against  that  of  the  steamer. 

“  ‘  Steady  at  the  wheel !  ”  sung  out  the  capt.ain,  as 
soon  as  he  could  articulate  ;  and  a  second  man  was 
sent  aft  to  assist  the  steersman. 

“  Would  it  not  be  better  to  put  her  about,  and  run 
down  Channel  before  the  gale ”  observed  the  mate. 

The  captain  shook  his  head.  “  I  don’t  like  that 
confounded  iron :  it ’s  not  only  that  it  rocks  the 
ship  like  an  empty  cradle,  till  she  feels  like  turn¬ 
ing  over  on  the  other  side,  but  you  don’t  know 
where  you  are  with  the  compass.  It ’s  risky  driving 
fifty  knots  before  the  storm,  when  it ’s  as  dark  in 
the  Channel  as  in  the  steward’s  locker.” 

“  Where  do  you  take  us  to  be  now,  sir  ?  ” 

“  Off"  the  south  end  of  the  Goodwins,  as  near  as 
I  can  guess ;  and  we  may  as  well  keep  the  safe  side, 
and  give  them  a  wide  berth.  Tell  them  to  keep  her 
away  a  point” 

We  had  certainly  excitement  to  keep  us  on  deck ; 
but  for  anything  that  we  could  see  of  what  was 
going  on  around,  we  might  just  as  well  have  been 
cooped  up  in  the  cabin.  Unless  we  shouted  them 
into  one  another’s  ears,  our  words  seemed  swept 
away  by  the  gale,  before  they  had  well  passed  our 
lips.  We  could  see  the  iron  stays  of  the  funnel 
move,  as  if  grasped  and  violently  shaken  by  in¬ 
visible  hands,  and  here  and  there  a  shroud  had 
snapped,  and  was  streaming  straight  out  into  the 
air.  The  damaged  boat,  which,  as  it  swung  loose, 
threatened  to  beat  in  the  bulwarks,  had  been  cut 
away.  The  ship  was  fighting  her  way  on  her 
altered  course,  although  we  began  to  fear  that  the 
water  gathering  in  her  waist  might  cripple  her 
before  long,  by  drowning  the  engine-fires.  All  at 
once,  the  turmoil  of  the  sea  below  seemed  to  grow 
louder,  and  drown  fur  the  time  the  roaring  and 
howling  of  the  winds  above.  The  captain,  who 
happened  to  be  near  me,  sprang  to  the  steamer’s 
side,  clenching  it  in  his  hands,  and  craning  his 
body  forward  into  the  darkness,  bis  ear  half  turned 
to  the  sea,  and  his  face,  in  the  light  thrown  on  him 
by  a  lamp  behind,  eMressing  successively  anxiety, 
doubt,  and  horror.  The  next  moment  he  turned, 
and  made  a  rush  towards  the  men  at  the  wheel, 
when  a  violent  shock  forward  threw  him  on  his 
face.  I  myself  rolled  backward  on  the  deck,  while 
a  splintering  crash  and  a  piercing  shriek  rose 
through  the  deeper  roar  of  the  elements.  When  I 
taggered  on  to  my  feet,  the  vessel  was  beating 


with  a  heavy  convulsive  motion,  like  a  stranded 
whale  struggling  in  vain  to  get  afloat ;  the  waves 
were  breaking  in  the  fore  deck,  flying  over  the 
sides  in  floods  of  blinding  foam ;  and  the  lamp 
that  had  swung  from  the  foremast  had  disappeared. 
When  the  steamer  struck,  the  mast  had  gone  by 
the  board,  pinning  a  wretched  sailor  beneath  it,  as 
it  went  crashing  through  the  bulwarks. 

Already  the  captain  was  giving  his  orders  by  the 
engine-hatch,  and  the  engines  w.ere  reversed,  —  but 
all  to  no  purpose.  It  was  evident,  indeed,  that  in 
a  few  minutes  the  water  must  flood  the  fires ;  and 
as  wave  after  wave  went  down,  the  engineer  and 
stoker  came  scrambling  up,  looking,  with  their 
black  faces  washed  into  grimy  streaks,  like  Indians 
painted  for  the  war-path.  Other  sounds,  too,  were 
making  themselves  heard.  The  few  passengers 
who  had  been  shut  up  below  had  found  the  floor 
secured  on  the  outside,  and,  in  an  agony  of  excite¬ 
ment  and  terror,  were  beating  it,  and  yelling  for 
release.  But  when  they  filed  out,  with  the  old 
steward,  who  had  been  left  in  charge  below,  at 
their  head,  it  struck  me  that  the  prevalent  feeling 
was  rather  relief  at  being  still  above  water  at  all, 
than  horror  at  finding  themselves  grounded  in  mid- 
channel.  Most  of  them  seemed  to  have  made  up 
their  minds  that  they  were  already  at  the  bottom ; 
and  as  for  the  only  female  of  the  party,  she  lay  in 
a  dead  faint  and  swathed  in  blankets.  For  the 
present,  the  quarter-deck  was  so  fiir  high  and  dry, 
—  th.at  is  to  say,  nothing  worse  threatened  us  there 
than  an  occasional  shower  of  spray.  The  steamer 
forward  was  fast  buried  in  the  sand,  that  held  her 
as  in  a  vice;  the  convulsive  beating  had  ceased; 
but  although  her  bows  received  the  full  force  of 
the  breakers,  and  the  shocks  and  strain  on  her  waist 
were  comparatively  slight,  yet  it  was  impossible  not 
to  feel  that  at  any  moment  she  might  go  to  pieces. 
When  we  came  to  talk  it  over,  there  was  little  dif¬ 
ference  of  opinion  as  to  the  geography  of  our  present 
position. 

“  That  infernal  iron  must  have  twisted-  the  needle 
half  round,”  groaned  the  captain.  But,  so  much 
said,  he  dismissed  the  subject  for  the  present,  and 
gave  himself  up  to  the  more  urgent  business  of  sav¬ 
ing  his  passengers  and  crew.  It  was  clear  that 
while  he  intended  to  shape  his  course  well  to  the 
outside  of  the  Gooflwins,  we  had  in  reality  been 
coasting  them  on  the  English  side  ;  and  the  unlucky 
order  of  keeping  the  steamer  a  point  away  had 
probably  only  precipitated  a  cabistrophe  we  could 
hardly  have  esc.aped. 

Now  he  affected  wonderfully  well  a  hopefulness 
he  could  not  have  felt.  To  be  sure,  we  had  one 
boat  left,  but  it  seemed  eertain  death  to  launch  it  in 
such  a  sea  and  in  such  a  gale.  The  great  point  in 
our  favor  was,  that  the  snow  had  ceased,  and  the 
night  was  beginning  to  clear  a  little.  If  at  present 
it  only  served  to  ^ow  us  the  white  crests  of  the 
breakers  that  were  roaring  all  around,  at  least  we 
had  the  chance  of  sooner  or  later  being  seen  and 
fetched  away. 

“  See  everything  clear  for  lowering  the  boat !  ” 
said  the  captain  ;  “  but  the  ship ’s  good  to  hold  to¬ 
gether  for  twenty-four  hours  to  come,  now  that  she ’s 
beached  so  snug ;  and,  long  before  that,  we  ’ll  have 
half  a  dozen  life-boats  making  a  race  for  us.” 

His  words  seemed  to  have  small  comfort  for  the 
terror-stricken  groups  huddled  by  the  companion, 
if  indeed  they  heard  them  at  all.  They  did  not  look 
the  sort  of  men  greatly  accustomed  to  be  knocked 
about.  There  were  half  a  dozen  well-to-do  Eng- 
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ishmen,  —  tradesmen  or  farmers,  —  most  of  them 
muffled  to  the  throat  like  walking  rolls  of  woollen  ; 
and  a  Frenchman  or  two,  in  thin  overcoats,  light- 
colored  pantaloons,  and  jean  boots, — got  up  more 
fora  summer  lounge  on  the  Boulevards  than  a  win¬ 
ter  night  in  the  Channel. 

»  Fetch  up  a  lot  of  blankets  for  those  gentlemen, 
stewanl,”  said  the  captain,  looking  at  their  clatter¬ 
ing  hueless  faces.  By  this  time,  too,  the 

lady  who  had  fainted  hail  unluckily  awaked  to  a 
sense  of  the  situation,  and  with  her  head  thrown 
back,  and  her  eyes  wide  open,  lay  giving  out  shriek 
on  shriek.  “Now,  stewai^,”  said  the  captain,  “a 
glass  of  brandy  all  round,  and  then  not  a  drop  more 
to  any  one,  at  your  peril” 

While  the  captain  was  looking  after  the  comfort 
ofhis  passengers,  the  crew  had,  under  the  orders  of 
the  mate,  been  working  like  men  for  their  safety. 
They  could  still  reach  the  gangway  that  crossed  the 
ship  belbre  the  funnel,  and  on  this  way  they  had 
secured  a  barrel  half  filled  with  tar,  and  rummaged 
out  from  somewhere  below.  They  fimnd  some  little 
trouble  in  persuading  a  light  of  any  sort  to  burn ; 
but  soon  it  was  blazing  merrily  away,  the  (lames 
only  fanned  by  the  violence  of  the  wind,  that  swept 
away  the  smoke  in  thick  black  swirls.  The  pas.sen- 
gers  were  clustered  by  the  stern ;  and  in  the  wild 
blase  their  features  showed  with  every'  shade  of 
horror  and  despair,  as  it  east  its  glare  on  the  surf 
that  was  breaking  all  around.  The  storm  was  a 
rough  test  lor  the  old  timbers  and  rivets  of  the 
Grampus ;  but  it  might  be  hoped  that  they  would 
bold  together  till  the  beaeon  had  brought  us  help. 
The  worst  of  it  was,  that  the  tide  was  steadily  mak¬ 
ing,  and  although  it  was  certain  that  it  could  not 
float  us  off,  it  seemed  by  no  means  so  clear  that  we 
ahould  not  be  swamped  in  its  rise.  An  hour  or  two 
later,  and  cod  and  haddocks  might  be  disporting 
theuwelves  on  the  decks,  and  reposing  upon  the 
cabin  sofas  of  the  Grampus.  It  was  bitter  cold 
where  we  were  st.anding  ;  even  if  we  stayed  there,  it 
seemed  unlikely  that  all  of  that  shivering  group 
could  keep  body  and  soul  together  till  morning; 
and  even  if  we  succeeded  in  raising  and  securing 
them  on  the  main-yard,  chilled  and  soaked  as  they 
were,  the  piercing  wind  would  only  precipitate  the 
divorce.  Still,  in  preparation  for  the  worst,  a  whip 
and  a  pulley  were  rigged  to  the  mast,  a  little  store 
of  spirits  aud  stimulants  sent  up,  and  ropes  kept  in 
readiness  to  lash  helpless  bodies  to  the  yard. 

“  See  all  ready  with  the  boat.  Barker,”  I  could 
hear  the  captain  say  to  the  mate ;  “  it  may  give  us 
a  squeak  for  our  lives,  if  a  little  one.” 

Meanwhile,  as  the  deck  was  getting  much  too 
wet  for  us,  preparations  were  made  for  a  flitting 
aloft.  Two  active  fellows,  spite  of  pea-jackets  and 
wading-boots,  mounted  to  the  cross-trees  like  mon- 
keys ;  a  guy  was  lowered  to  be  attached  to  the 
prostrate  form  of  the  lady,  when  all  at  once  a 
itrange  sound  came  borne  to  our  ears  on  the  storm. 
We  looked  in  each  other’s  fttces  in  eager  silence,  — 
those  of  us,  at  least,  who  had  their  senses  about 
them.  Was  it  the  scream  of  a  <»ull,  or  was  it  really 
the  cry  of  a  boatman ’?  But  it  came  again;  and 
this  time  all  doubt  was  gone ;  and  then  the  captain 
wized  a  trumpet  be  bad  kept  by  him.  and  gathered 
his  chest  together  fo  heave  out  with  a  mighty 
bellow;  *•  Hollo,  life-boat  ahoy  1  ”  Half  of  our  group 
•prung  to  their  feet  with  every  eccentric  extrava¬ 
gant  demonstration  of  joy;  the  other  scarcely  eared 
to  raise  their  heads,  as  they  sat  huddled  up  into 
dripping  bundles. 


Now  our  straining  eyes  make  out,  in  the  faint 
moonlight,  a  boat  borne  towards  and  past  us  on 
the  crest  of  a  monster  wave.  The  object  of  the 
strong  arms  and  practised  heads  who  manned  her 
was  to  bring  her  up,  and  lay  her  to  on  the  more 
sheltered  side  of  the  Grampus,  where  the  long 
waves  were  broken,  and  came  popping  up  like  the 
water  in  a  boiling  caldron.  Even  there  on  our  lee 
the  work  would  be  dangerous  enough  both  for  us 
and  them ;  but  on  the  other  side  any  such  attempt 
must' have  been  fatal.  Ropes  were  got  in  readiness 
on  board,  some  to  fling  over  the  side,  some  with 
running  nooses,  to  help  those  who  were  powerless 
to  help  themselves.  Soon  our  lights  fell  on  the 
faces  of  the  stanch  boat-crew,  all  looking  anxiously 
determined,  from  their  weather-beaten  old  cock¬ 
swain,  on  whose  coolneas  and  judgment  the  lives  of 
all  depended,  to  the  younger  hands  in  the  bows, 
who  stood  ready  to  catch  the  ropes  we  should  fling, 
and  to  fend  off.  The  rojies  are  thrown  and  caught, 
the  boat  is  rising  and  falling  on  the  breaking  swell 
below  our  counter,  the  faces  of  her  crew  now  almost 
level  with  our  bulwarks,  now  gazing  up  at  us  from 
far  below,  and  across  a  chasm  of  surging  foam. 

“  Come  along,  mates,  come  along,”  roared  the 
cockswain  ;  and  as  the  life-boat  rose  again,  one  of 
our  seamen  set  the  example,  and  took  the  leap. 
Then  the  passengers  followed,  but  each  with  a  rope 
passed  under  his  arras,  in  case  of  accidents.  Those 
who  were  par.ilyzed  by  cold  or  fright  were  banded 
over  the  sides,  swung  down  like  so  many  packages, 
and  dragged  on  board  through  the  waves  by  the 
ready  bands  of  the  life-boatmen.  One  seaman,  who 
made  the  jump  unattached,  seemed  to  lose  his  foot¬ 
hold  as  he  sprang,  and  fell  short  into  the  seething 
waters.  But  it  was  written  that  we  should  all  be 
saved.  Providentially,  his  Lead  bumped  on  the 
life-boat  as  he  was  washed  past  her  quarter,  and  the 
next  moment  her  steersman’s  strong  hand  had 
locked  itself  in  his  hair.  Last  came  the  captain, 
now  the  most  downcast  of  us  all,  for  while  alt  else 
were  too  grateful  to  quit  a  vessel  that  they  had 
feared  might  be  their  coffin,  he  had  left  both  ship 
and  character  on  the  Goodwins.  At  another  time 
that  voyage  ashore  in  the  life-boat  would  have 
seemed  like  sailing  in  the  jaws  of  death ;  but  after 
the  hours  of  terror  we  had  passed  on  those  fatal 
sands,  to  me,  at  least,  it  was  pleasant  as  a  summer 
cruise.  Lind  folks  whom  the  ^ale  kept  awake  that 
night,  as  it  howled  round  their  chimney-pots  and 
rattled  their  windows,  may  have  thought  the  storm 
a  wild  one ;  but  for  me,  spite  of  the  biting  wind 
that  pierced  my  so.aked  and  half-frozen  clothes,  I 
never  recollect  e.\periencing  so  liKxurious  a  feeling 
of  peaceful,  homelike  security,  as  when  we  ran  past 
the  pier-lights  into  Deal  harbor.  But  even  to  ap¬ 
preciate  the  full  comfort  of  a  bed  on  shore,  perhaps 
iew  people  would  care  to  try  the  experiment  of  a 
night  on  the  Goodwins. 
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As  a  general  rule,  clever  men  marry  badly.  lu 
one  sense  this  is  equivalent  to  saying  that  all  men 
marry  badly;  for  there  is  no  man  who  does  not 
believe  himself  to  be  clever.  We  speak  ju^t  now, 
however,  of  men  who  are  acknowledged  by  the 
public,  or  even  by  their  friends  and  acijuaintances, 
to  be  men  of  exceptional  facultjr,  of  great  attain¬ 
ments,  or  of  distinguished  social  powers.  The 
rarest  thing  in  life  is  to  find  a  married  couple 
possessing  the  same  marked  characteristics,  unless. 
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indeed,  they  are  bound  together  by  a  common  link 
of  dulness.  We  seldom  find  a  husband  and  wife 
who  are  both  of  them  equally  celebrated  for  their 
winning  address,  or  their  conversational  ability,  or 
their  acquaintance  with  Auguste  Comte,  or  their 
facility  in  verse-writing  or  private  theatricals.  Still 
more  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  who  is  possessed  of 
brilliant  intellectual  faculties  married  to  a  woman 
who  comes  near  his  level.  We  do  not  speak  of 
literary  men  exclusively,  although  their  marital 
misfortunes  too  often  make  up  ^e  bulk  of  their 
biographies.  The  general  ex^rience  of  any  man 
who  mixes  freely  with  various  grades  of  people,  and 
keeps  his  eyes  open  the  while,  is  that  a  clever  man 
is  almost  sure  to  have  a  dull  wife.  Further,  if  the 
man  have  exceptionally  fastidious  tastes,  the  woman 
is  frequently  marked  out  by  the  vulgarity  of  her 
dress,  or  manners,  or  conversation.  One  is  apt 
to  consider  that  in  any  tolerable  society  it  will  be 
impossible  to  meet  with  a  person  who  does  not 
know  how  to  manage  the  letter  h ;  if  that  hallu¬ 
cination  is  destroyed,  it  will  be  by  a  clever  man’s 
wife. 

The  reason  is  obvious.  Clever  men  marry  badly 
because  they  think  they  can  float  a  stupid  woman 
in  society  by  their  own  intellectual  vigor.  They 
consider  they  have  enough  brains  for  two.  Of 
course,  no  man  actually  goes  into  marriage  for  the 
purpose  of  trying  such  an  experiment ;  but  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  having  such  a  power  is  a  predisposing 
cause  towards  the  result.  Nor  does  it  necessarily 
argue  vanity  on  the  part  of  a  clever  man  that  he 
should  be  aware  of  his  own  intellectual  value.  The 
chances  are  that  in  judicial  faculty  he  is  no  greater 
fool  than  his  neighbors ;  and  if  they  can  recognize 
the  exceptional  power  of  his  mind,  is  it  likely  that 
he  himself  will  remain  ignorant  of  it?  Nothing 
can  be  more  absurd  than  the  popular  notion  that 
when  a  man’s  brilliant  qualities  are  the  talk  of  his 
social  circle,  or  of  his  country,  he  himself  should 
exhibit  an  idiotic  ignorance  of  them,  or  else  sham 
an  ignorance  of  them  and  gain  credit  for  his  mock- 
modesty.  Doubtless,  there  are  many  men  who  are 
profoundly  conscious  of  the  possession  of  all  sorts  of 
brilliant  qualities  and  faculties  which  are  quite  invis¬ 
ible  to  their  friends  and  neighbors ;  but  at  present 
we  are  not  talking  of  nincompoops. 

The  clever  man  does  not  marry  a  stupid  woman 
out  of  an  illogical  preference  for  stupidity.  But  in 
looking  out  tor  a  wife  he  arrogates  to  himself  a 
certmn  liberty  of  choice  wliich  men  of  smaller 
parts  would  scarcely  dare  to  assume.  A  man  who 
stands  five  feet  six,  has  red  hair,  an  upturned  nose, 
an  irascible  temper,  and  no  brains  to  speak  of,  is 
generally  blessed  by  Providence  with  some  dim 
desire  of  marrying  a  wife  who  will  lend  to  his  house- 
h(dd  the  charms  of  grace  and  amiability  which  he  ] 
Could  never  give  it.  He  wishes  to  stand  well  with 
his  firiends ;  he  wishes  to  be  thought  a  desirable  addi¬ 
tion  to  their  dinner-tables ;  and  doubtless  is  anxious 
that  he  should  be  able  to  ask  them  to  bis  own  house 
without  regarding  their  coming  as  too  great  a 
favor. 

“  If  I  could  only  get  a  wife  who  would  do  all  this 
for  me !  ”  he  sighs.  Naturally  he  takes  every  pre¬ 
caution  in  choosing  his  mate,  that  she  shall  possess 
those  compensating  qualities.  It  would  be  absurd 
to  say  that  this  man  sacrificed  his  freedom  of  choice 
on  the  altar  of  society.  Society  does  not  care  a  rush 
whom  he,  or  anybody  else,  marries.  But  the  atti¬ 
tude  of  society  towards  the  lady  after  she  is  married 
is  very  important  to  him ;  and  it  is  for  his  own  com¬ 


fort  that  he  marries  a  woman  whom  society  is  likelv  ' 
to  admire  and  love.  Again  and  again  we  visit 
houses  which  would  be  unbearable  but  for  the  ma- 
tress  of  them ;  and  quite  as  often  we  meet  with  men  ^ 
whom  everybody  would  shun  if  they  had  not  dexte^  i 
ous  wives  to  smooth  down  their  offensive  ang^ 
and  give  a  charm  to  their  not  very  desirable  com.  i 
pany.  The  men  who  thus  marry  generally  forget  ^ 
their  dependence  on  their  wives.  They  get  aecm.  ' 
toined  to  the  good  graces  of  society,  and  look  upon  I 
them  as  a  tribute  to  their  individual  worth.  Soim 
time  ag»  there  appeared  in  Punch  a  witty  picture— 
we  think  it  was  Du  Maurier’s  —  of  a  small  gorill*. 
looking  man  who  had  escorted  his  wife,  a  verj 
handsome  woman,  down  to  the  seaside.  He  con-  , 
fides  to  his  friend,  if  we  remember  rightly,  the  em¬ 
barrassing  circumstance  that  the  peo{de  of  the  wa¬ 
tering-place  call  him  and  his  wife  “  Beauty  and  the 
Beast,”  and  adds  that  he  can’t  understand  it,  “for 
poor  Jemima  is  not  so  very  bad  looking,  you  know.” 
The  picture  and  its  legend  —  which  it  is  quite  prob¬ 
able  we  have  mangled  in  translation  —  give  a  hap. 
py  notion  of  the  modest  assumptions  of  a  good  many 
husbands. 

Now,  a  man  of  intellectual  ability  is  apt  to  put  to- 
ciety  altogether  out  of  the  question.  He  will  marry 
whatsoever  woman  seems  good  unto  him,  and  Irt 
society  strike  what  attitude  it  pleases  afterwaidi. 

So  far  as  the  relations  between  society  and  himself  \ 
are  concerned,  society,  not  he,  has  hitherto  been  | 
the  wooer.  He  is  not  unwilling  to  remain  within 
his  present  social  circle ;  but,  if  circumstances  should 
induce  him  to  leave  it,  he  will  go  with  equanimity,  ; 
confident  that  he  carries  with  him  the  power  of  W 
ing  company  to  himself  wherever  he  may  wander. 
This  is  generally  the  first  challenge  that  he  throws 
down.  If  it  is  accepted,  he  then  says,  “  Good,  1 
prefer  my  wife  to  my  acquaintances.  Let  them  de¬ 
part  in  peace,  I  shall  not  suffer.”  But  it  is  very  |. 
rarely  indeed  that  society  takes  the  trouble  to  say  ] 
anything  about  a  man’s  choice  of  a  prospective  wife;  ' 
and  the  chances  are  that  our  intellectual  hero,  while 
fully  determined  to  please  himself,  has  an  inward  - 
conviction  that  he  and  his  wife  te^ether  will  make  ij 
it  all  right  with  society.  If  she  cannot  meet  hk  jj 
friends  on  equal  terms ;  if  she  cannot  talk  about 
modem  literature,  or  speak  Italian  to  this  or  that 
celebrated  refugee,  or  give  a  pronounced  opinion  | 
upoti  the  equality  of  the  sexes,  or  venture  to  say  a 
word  about  the  pictures  in  the  dining-room,  —  cannot  : 
he  come  to  her  rescue  and  rout  her  foes  ?  Besides, 
he  does  not  marry  her  that  she  should  do  ineffectn- 
ally  what  he  can  do  well.  In  artistic  and  literary  ; 
conversation  he  can  do  enough  for  both  ;  and  society 
will  therefore  have  no  right  to  say  that  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  A.,  or  F.,  or  Z.,  are  undesirable  acquaint- 
ances. 

Before  turning  to  look  at  the  manner  in  which  , 
society  comports  itself  towards  clever  men’s  wives, 
one  other  reason  may  he  advanced  why  clever  men, 
as  a  rule,  marry  stupid  women.  Two  of  a  trade  j 
never  agree,  says  the  proverb.  The  young  painter 
who  dreams  of  securing  to  himself  for  a  mate  a 
beautiful  creature  filled  with  the  same  idealisms  as 
himself,  with  a  divine  passion  for  color,  and  a  keen 
enjoyment  of  natural  groups  of  form,  would  soon  be 
driven  out  of  his  senses  if  he  were  to  be  constantly 
beside  a  woman  who  would  criticise  his  unfinished 
work,  dabble  among  his  color-tubes,  and  talk,  ad 
nauseam,  of  pictures,  and  of  nothing  but  pictures. 
There  is  no  man  living  proof  against  the  weakne* 
of  delighting  to  overawe  his  wife  with  the  esoteric 
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mysteries  of  his  profession.  Whether  he  be  a  law- 
or  an  artist,  or  an  author,  ho  loves  to  crush  her 
Jrith  results,  of  the  methods  of  which  she  knows 
nothing.  Every  husband  is  more  or  less  a  mystery 
msn  to  his  wife.  He  delights  to  astonish  her  by  his 
prowess;  but  how  is  that  possible  if  she  know  the 
^ess  by  which  he  has  arrived  at  his  professional 
^11?  It  is  true  that  in  some  professions  —  notably 
in  the  musical  and  theatrical  professions  —  inter- 
myrri sires  are  common;  but  there  the  object  of 
mtrriage  may  be  said  to  be  as  much  professional  as 
doBie^c.  When  the  leading  tenor  marries  the  chief 
contralto  of  an  operatic  company,  the  chances  are 
that  the  match  has  not  been  suggested  so  much  by 
the  possible  spiritual  communion  of  two  souls  hun¬ 
gering  after  melody,  as  by  the  possible  advantages 
W  bel-eaped  in  the  matter  of  engagements.  Men 
do  not  like  women  to  know  too  much  of  their  busi¬ 
ness  or  profession,  —  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  de- 
jire  that  their  wives  should  become  acquainted  with 
the  technical  details  of  their  work.  So  a  man  who 
ii  a  brilliant  talker  docs  not  marry  a  woman  whose 
tongue  goes  perpetually ;  the  domestic  result  would 
be  hideous.  Nor  does  a  writer  marry  a  woman  who 
writes,  nor  a  painter  a  woman  who  paints.  And 
the  exceptionally  brilliant  and  pronounced  man, 
called  upon  to  choose  between  a  brilliantly  intellect- 
aal  woman,  who  will  contest  the  palm  of  conversa¬ 
tional  superiority  with  him  in  society,  and  a  quiet, 
modest,  unassuming,  not  to  say  dull  woman,  will 
ilmost  invariably  choose  the  latter.  And  out  of 
wilfulncss,  sometimes,  he  goes  and  marries  a  vulgar 
woman,  who  has  scarcely  the  prudence  to  be 
qniet.  _  _  “ 

Now,  the  clever  man  has  very  likely,  a.s  he  in¬ 
wardly  calculates,  enough  brains  for  two ;  but  un¬ 
fortunately  society  refuses  to  bo  at  the  trouble  of 
•pportioning  his  intellectual  graces.  The  man  is 
hold  in  the  same  estimation  he  possessed  before 
marriage  ;  the  woman  is  written  down  a  bore.  He 
cannot  float  her.  Even  for  his  sake  his  friends  can¬ 
not  tolerate  the  presence  of  a  dummy  in  their  draw¬ 
ing-rooms  who  makes  every  one  uncomfortable  by 
af^aring  ill  at  ease  ;  or  his  friends’  wives  will  not 
consent  to  walk  about  with  a  flaunting  creature 
dressed  in  pink,  orange,  and  blue.  By  insidious 
degrees  they  try  to  invite  him  without  his  wife.  If 
he  is  a  man  of  penetration  and  self-respect,  he  de¬ 
tects  the  covert  wish,  and  flatly  refuses.  Indeed, 
the  probability  is  that  he  becomes  terribly  disgusted, 
and  in  a  passion  retires  altogether  from  the  social 
circle  in  which  he  used  to  move.  Happy  is  it  then 
for  him  if  the  woman  whom  he  married  in  defiance 
of  society  and  for  his  own  needs  can  satisfy  thase 
needs.  \Ve  will  say  that  she  is  possessed  of  a  toler¬ 
able  temper,  and  does  not  drive  him  to  fly  life  as 
well  as  society,  to  be  out  of  the  range  of  her  tongue. 
We  will  say  also  that  she  does  not  shock  his  eyes 
with  tawdry  finery,  or  annoy  him  by  gross  vulgarity 
of  manners.  The  question  is.  Will  he  be  able  to  re¬ 
main  forever  in  the  companionship  of  a  woman  who 
has  little  or  no  sympathy  with  those  things  which 
most  interest  him  ?  Will  he  be  content  forever  to 
be  shut  up  with  a  living  diilness  ?  If  he  is  a  man 
whose  intellectual  faculties  arc  based  upon  a  certain 
sensitiveness  and  quickness  to  outward  impressions, 
the  odds  are  altogether  against  him.  If  lie  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  any  great  work  which  absorbs  all  his  atten¬ 
tion,  he  may  put  domestic  affairs  on  a  lower  level, 
and  establish  with  his  wife  a  system  of  mutual 
toleration.  But  mutual  toleration  is  not  a  very 
agreeable  or  secure  basis  for  married  life. 
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“  There,  Milly  !  Never  say  I  was  not  born  under 
a  lucky  star,”  cned  Frank  Chester,  bursting  into  his 
young  wife’s  room,  and  triumphantly  putting  a  pa¬ 
per  into  her  hand. 

The  paper  contained  the  official  intimation  to 
Lieutenant  Chester,  that,  on  the  sum  of  eleven  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  being  lodged  in  the  agent’s  hands,  he 
would  be  gazetted  to  a  captain’s  commission  in  his 
regiment. 

“  Why,  Frank,”  said  Milly,  after  reading  it, 
“  you  ’ll  be  a  captain  after  all,  then  ?  O  you  dear 
old  boy  !  ”  The  little  woman  laid  her  hands  upon 
his  shoulders,  and  gazed  into  his  face  with  such  a 
proud  and  happy  look  in  her  great  blue  eyes,  that 
Frank  could  do  nothing  less  than  be  suddenly  very 
sentimental  indeed,  —  because  she  was. 

A  tall,  broad-shouldered  young  fellow  of  six-and- 
twenty  was  this  same  Frank  Chester,  with  a  mass 
of  crisp  light  curls  climbing  over  his  broad  forehead, 
in  utter  ignorance  of  a  parting,  and  bursting  out 
everywhere  into  mutiny  against  being  trimmed  short 
after  military  fashion. 

Some  two  years  before,  while  these  curls  were  on 
a  visit  at  a  country  parson’s,  they  had  won  the  heart 
of  Milly,  youngest  daughter  of  the  house.  After  a 
short  and  happy  engagement,  the  pair  had  been 
married  ;  Frank  bearing  his  little  wife  away  te  hb 
regiment  in  India,  much  to  the  sorrow  of  the  par¬ 
sonage,  where  it  was  said  that  the  sun  never  went 
down  as  long  as  Milly  was  in  the  house.  .Vfter  a 
couple  of  years  spent  in  India,  the  young  couple  had 
returned  to  England  with  the  regiment,  and  were, 
at  tl^time  now  in  question,  quartered  in  a  garrison 
town  not  far  from  London. 

Owing  to  several  men  above  him  having  left  or 
exchanged  on  the  return  of  the  regiment,  Frank 
Chester  had  found  himself  “  first  for  purchase  for  his 
company  ”  some  time  before  he  had  expected  it. 

“  And  I.  )w^lli|tefaiil  Frank,  “  the  next  thing 
is  to  arrange  money.  I ’ve  been  adding 

up,  and  we  ’ve'^ust  got  the  regulation  price,  — 
that ’s  eleven  hundred  pounds,  you  know ;  but  I ’ve 
promised  E.sdale,  whose  step  I  get,  to  give  six  hun¬ 
dred  more,  and  that ’s  what  troubles  me,  you  see. 
I  don’t  like  running  into  debt,  and  yet  we  can’t  af¬ 
ford  not  to  purchase.” 

“  But,  Frank,”  urged  Milly,  “  why  do  you  give 
the  si.x  hundred  pounds  then  r  If  you  have  n’t  got 
it,  why  can’t  you  tell  Captain  Esdale  so,  and  pay  the 
regulation  price  only  ?  ” 

“  Because  if  I  did,  Milly,  Esdale  would  exchange 
at  once,  and  the  step  would  be  lost.  Besides,  it ’s 
the  custom  of  the  Service.  And  I  can  always  get 
the  money  back.” 

“  Yes,  dearest ;  but  it  seems  such  a  dreadful 
thing  to  be  in  debt,  and  for  such  a  large  sum.  Why, 
it ’s  nearly  as  much  as  the  price  of  the  company !  ” 

“  O,  as  to  that,  it ’s  thought  rather  cheap  by  our 
fellows.  There ’s  Shilson  the  other  d.ay  gave  nine 
hundred,  and  Ramsay  of  the  Hundred  and  Tenth 
is  offering  a  thousand,  and  can’t  get  any  one  to  take 
it ;  so  there ’s  nothing  against  my  getting  as  much 
when  I  sell  out.  After  all,  it ’s  as  bro.ad  as  it ’s 
long,  Milly.” 

“  But  still,  Frank,  it  does  seem  so  horrid  to  be  in 
debt,  and  not  able  to  pay  it.  Why  can’t  we  wait, 
and  not  purchase  ?  We  are  very  comfortable  as 
we  are ;  and  though  I ’d  rather  see  you  a  captain 
than  anything,  still,  don’t  you  think,  Frank,  we  can’t 
afford  it  ?  ” 
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“  My  dear  little  woman,  you  don’t  understand 
these  things,  and  you  never  will.  I  might  ten 
or  twelve  years  before  I  got  my  company  without 
purchase,  and  all  the  while  every  youngster  in  the 
regiment  would  be  going  over  my  head,  one  after 
another.  I  could  n’t  stand  it,  Milly ;  besides,  I  can 
exchange  out  again,  and  get  three  or  four  hundred 
for  that.” 

“  And  have  to  go  out  to  India  again  ?  O 
Frank,  we  could  n’t  do  it,  and  the  baby  only  a  year 
old,  and  it  never  was  well  out  there.  Don’t  do 
that,  there ’s  a  darling.” 

The  blue  eyes  filled  up  again,  and  would  not  be 
comforted  until  Frank  promised  that  he  would  not 
exchange,  and  that  the  baby  should  not  go  out  to 
India  i^ain. 

He  lighted  a  cigar,  and  turning  out  of  his  pretty 
little  garden,  strolled  across  to  the  mess. 

“  Well,  captain,  how  are  you  V  ”  said  a  young¬ 
ster,  as  he  came  in.  “  You  are  a  lucky  fellow.  I 
only  wish  I  had  your  chance.  Why,  you  ’re  under 
seven  years’  service,  and  Travers  has  thirteen,  and 
not  an  idea  of  his  company.” 

Travers  was  the  senior  lieutenant,  and  had  been 
half-way  up  the  list  when  Chester  joined  as  a  boy ; 
but  not  being  for  purchase,  Frank  was  now  going 
to  pass  over  his  head,  as  several  had  done  before 
him. 

Frank  turned  away  to  a  side-table  strewn  with 
letters,  and,  picking  out  three  or  four  directed  to 
himself,  began  to  open  them. 

The  first  indorsed  a  card  : 

Mr.  T.  Robinson, 

8  Wtuex  Street,  Strand,  C. 

On  the  other  side,  neatly  printed  in  running-hand, 
was  the  following :  — 

“  If  you  are  in  want  of  money,  I  will  give  you 
ninety  pounds  for  your  bill  for  one  hundred  pounds 
at  six  months,  or  I  will  lend  you  money  at  five  per 
cent  on  security.” 

The  second,  ornamented  wiA  iJSInng  red  mon¬ 
ogram,  was  a  lithographed  letter  as  follows :  — 

“  Sir  ;  Hearing  confidentially  from  a  third  party 
that  you  are  trying  to  raise  money  on  your  own 
security,  I  write  to  inform  you  that  I  am  prepared 
to  supply  you  with  the  needful,  to  any  amount,  on 
your  own  note  of  hand,  at  a  low  rate  of  interest,  and 
at  any  time  you  may  require  it.  No  fees.  Bills 
not  negotiated.  The  strictest  confidence  observed. 
No  connection  with  any  of  the  advertising  frater¬ 
nity.  Yours  obediently, 

“  Nathaniel  Levi,  &c.,  &c.” 

The  third  enclosed  a  neatly  printed  pamphlet, 
emanating  from  the  “  Military,  Naval,  Civil,  and 
Volunteer  Loan  and  Discount  Agency  Company, 
Limited,”  and  was  entitled,  “  Hints  to  Borrowers.” 
It  contained  some  twenty  pages  of  advice  to  these 
unfortunates  as  to  the  various  kinds  of  securities 
available,  together  with  the  best  way  of  negotiating 
them,  and  wound  up  with  a  strong  recommendation 
of  the  “  Military,  Naval,  &c.,  &c.  Company  Limited,” 
as  a  means  for  forwarding  such  transactions. 

These  letters  being  a  fair  sample  of  what  Chester 
and  every  officer  in  his  regiment  had  been  receiving 
daily  since  their  return  to  England,  it  is  not  sur¬ 
prising  that  our  intending  borrower  did  not  jump 
at  the  very  promising  offers  they  contained. 

A  step  sounded  on  the  staircase,  and  Esdale,  the 
officer  whose  company  Frank  was  about  to  pur¬ 
chase,  strolled  in. 


“  How  d’  you  do,  Esdale  ?  ” 

“  How  are  you,  Chester?  More  accommodating 
friends,  I  see  ;  what  is  it  this  time  ?  ”  “ 

“  The  old  story,”  replied  Frank.  “  But  seriously 
Esdale,  I  want  to  go  to  one  of  these  fellows  for  your 
six  hundred,  till  I  can  raise  the  money  elsewhere, 
and  I  don’t  know  how  to  set  about  it.”  ’ 

“  The  easiest  thing  in  the  world,  my  dear  boy- 
go  up  to  old  Leverson,  Cavendish  Court;  I’ll  give 
you  my  card,  and  he  ’ll  let  you  have  it  without  any 
fuss,  and  you  may  be  sure  he  won’t  send  your  pa- 

Fer  flying  all  over  town  for  want  of  an  owner. 

’ve  had  hundreds  from  him,  and  never  found  him 
wanting  yet.” 

“  How  about  interest  ?  ”  asked  Frank,  cautiously. 

“  O,  anything  from  five  to  fifty  per  cent,  I  fancy; 
but  that  won’t  be  much,  for  I  suppose  you’ll  ex¬ 
change,  and  get  the  money  that  way.” 

“  Well,  yes.  I  —  I  suppose  I  shall,”  said  Frank, 
put  ill  at  ease  with  himself  by  th^  recollection  of 
Milly  at  home,  and  his  promise  touching  the  baby,  i 
It  was  not  until  night  that  Frank  told  his  wife  i 
what  had  passed  between  him  and  Esdale,  and  an¬ 
nounced  his  intention  to  go  up  to  town  by  the 
morning  train,  and  see  Mr.  Leverson  personally. 

Cavendish  Court  was  not  easily  found  next  day, 
when  he  went  up  to  London  by  early  train.  It  was 
a  dingy  smoke-dyed  lane  lying  somewhere  near 
Charing  Cross,  between  the  railway  terminus  and 
Whitehall ;  Mr.  Leverson’s  abode  was  the  dingiest 
and  most  smoke-dyed  house  in  the  court ;  and,  as 
Frank  knocked,  he  could  not  help  wondering  bow 
a  capitalist  of  such  means  as  Mr.  Leverson  could 
condescend  to  inhabit  such  a  place.  However,  the 
door  opening,  cut  his  wonder  short,  and  finding 
from  the  sallow  under-sized  boy  who  answered  his 
knock,  that  the  capitalist  was  within,  he  entered  a 
dingy  office  containing  a  high  desk,  ink-stained  and 
strewn  with  papers,  an  old  almanac,  a  print  of  Mr. 
Martin’s  Last  Day,  and  as  dirty  a  window  as  Frank 
had  ever  seen. 

Leaving  him  in  this  unpromising  room,  the  boy 
disappeared  through  a  second  door ;  then  reappeared 
with  the  request  that  Frank  would  walk  in,  as  Mr. 
Leverson  was  quite  at  leisure. 

Frank  had  pictured  to  himself  a  thin,  pinched, 
querulous  old  man,  with  one  hand  on  a  check  book 
and  one  in  the  grave,  who  would  screw  him  down  to 
the  lowest  point,  or  pay  one  half  his  advance  in  bad 
pictures  or  worse  wines.  Mr.  Leverson  was  a  stout, 
hearty  man  of  some  forty  years  of  age,  with  a  roar 
face  dimpled  into  a  continual  smile  ;  slightly  bald, 
but  with  what  hair  he  had  carefully  made  the  most 
of;  he  was  dressed  in  plain  gray,  and  wore  no  rings, 
chains,  or  any  of  the  jewelry  conventionally  asso¬ 
ciated  with  the  persons  of  money-lenders. 

He  was  seated  in  a  comfortable  arm-chair  by  the 
side  of  a  handsome  secretaire.  A  bird  was  hanging 
in  the  window ;  several  cheap  engravings,  prettily 
framed,  ornamented  the  walls,  which  were  covered 
with  a  paper  all  rose-buds  and  trellis-work. 

On  Frank’s  entrance  he  rose,  and  cordially  held 
out  his  hand,  pushing  a  chair  forward  opposite  bis 
own,  and  smiling  as  if  he  had  known,  and  had  been 
expecting,  Chester  all  his  life. 

“From  Captain  Esdale,  —  one  of  my  oldest  and 
best  friends,”  he  began,  reading  the  card  which 
Frank  handed  to  him.  “  Ahd  bow,  may  I  ask,  did 
you  leave  Captain  Esdale,  sir  ?  In  go^  health,  I 
trust,  as  usual  ?  ” 

“Yes,  I  believe,  much  as  usual,”  answered  Frank; 
“  he  recommended  me  to  you  as  —  ” 
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Ah !  exactly  so,”  interrupted  the  capitalist, 
pniling  in  the  greatest  good-humor,  “  the  captain  al- 
^js  remeniMrs  bis  friends.  What  deliciously 
warm  weather !  Quite  summery  for  April,  and 
piwpects  of  a  magnificent  harvest,  sir  1  ” 

Frank  assented :  not  that  he  knew  much,  or  cared 
much,  about  the  harvest  just  then. 

“  Are  you  making  a  long  stay  in  London,  Mr. 
Chester  ?  Good  name  ;  very  good  name.  Any  con¬ 
nection  of  General  Chester  V  ” 

“  Only  distantly,  —  a  connection,  nothing  more. 
We  have  but  few  relatives  living,  and  they  are 
abroad.” 

“I  see,  sir.  In  India,  I  pre.sume?  Charming 
country  !  And  the  pay  so  good  too  there.  Quite 
in  elysium  for  young  officers,  I  am  told.” 

Frank  had  n’t  found  it  exactly  an  elysium,  but  he 
said  nothing  to  the  contrary.  “  Everything  de()ends 
on  this  fellow’s  being  in  a  good  humor,”  he  thought. 
So  he  merely  assented  with  a  laugh,  and  tried  to 
bring  the  conversation  round  to  the  matter  nearest 
his  heart. 

“  1  called  to  see  you,  Mr.  Leverson,  —  ”  he  began, 
blushing. 

“Whatever  you  want,  you  know.  No  questions. 
A  small  temporary  accommodation.  I  hear  the 
winner  of  the  Derby  stands  at  si.xty  to  one ;  capital 
chance  to  make  a  good  thing.  What  shall  I  say, 
twenty,  fifty,  a  hundred  ?  Say  the  word,  Mr. 
Chester;  as  a  friend  of  Captain  Esdale’s,  three  or  six 
months,  and  renew  as  often  as  you  please ;  that ’s 
my  way  of  doing  business,  —  money  down,  and  no 
options.  Allow  me  to  offer  you  a  glass  of  sherry.” 
He  pushed  the  decanter  across. 

Frank  helped  himself,  and  stammered  out  that  he 
wanted  six  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  his 
company ;  as  to  repayment,  he  hoped  to  repay  with¬ 
in  the  year,  either  by  exchange  or  through  bis 
friends. 

“  Six  hundred !  ”  said  the  capitalist,  his  smile 
mwing  a  shade  colder;  “certainly,  and  for  so 
uunlable  an  object  1  It ’s  a  certainty,  ihy  dear  Mr. 
Chester ;  companies  are  rising  every  day.  You  ’ll 
make  money  by  it,  mark  my  words;  you’ll  make 
money,  sir.”  He  touched  a  hand-bell  on  the  table. 

“  Bring  the  check-book,  Henry,”  to  the  boy,  who 
answered  the  summonst  “  and  fill  in  a  blank  check 
for  six  hundred,  Mr.  Chester,  I ’m  sure  your  secu¬ 
rity  is  undeniable ;  excuse  my  mentioning  it ;  mere¬ 
ly  a  matter  of  form.” 

“  Security  !  ”  stammered  F rank.  “  Why,  I 
thought,  —  at  least  Captain  Esdalc  told  me  that 
you  —  ” 

“My  dear  sir,”  said  Mr.  Leverson,  leaning  for¬ 
ward  and  speaking  earnestly,  “  don’t  say  another 
word.  I  quite  understand,  perfectly  so ;  a  little 
matter  of  expectancy, —  of  waiting,  —  precisely  so. 
May  I  ask  Mr.  Chester’s  age  ?  ” 

“  Mr.  Chester  ?  ” 

“  The  gentleman  who  has  the  honor  to  be  your 
father.” 

“  My  father  died  when  I  was  a  child.  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother.” 

“  Dear  me,  very  sad.  Then  you  have  really  no 
expectations  ?  ” 

“  None.” 

“  And  no  security  at  all  to  offer  ?  ” 

“  None,  except  my  commission.” 

‘‘  Perhaps  you  have  some  friends  vvho  would  lend 
their  names,  just  for  form’s  sake ;  Captain  Esdale, 
for  instance ;  makes  it  come  so  much  lighter,  you 
see.” 


Frank  shook  his  head.  “.No,  Mr.  Leverson,  I 
can’t  ask  it.  I  want  the  money,  and  will  pay  for  it 
I  can  give  you  a  hold  on  my  commission  as  captain, 
which  is  surely  enough.  More  than  that  I  cannot 
give !  ” 

“  The  terms  will  be  a  little  high,  Mr.  Chester,  but 
I  can  let  you  have  the  money.” 

The  boy  entered  with  the  check-book.  The 
capitalist  signed  the  filled-up  check,  tore  it  out  of 
the  book,  gave  the  book  to  the  boy  again,  and  the 
boy  disappeared. 

“  If  I  understand  you,  Mr.  Chester,  you  want  the 
sum  of  six  hundred  pounds  on  the  security  of  your 
commission, — a  security,  I  may  at  once  tell  you, 
that  is  worth  but  little,  as  such.” 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  It ’s  worth  one 
thousand  eight  hundred  pounds,  without  what  I  can 
get  over  regulation.” 

“  Exactly  so ;  but  in  the  event  of  your  death  or, 
pardon  me,  your  dismissal  from  the  service  ?  ” 

“  My  friends  would  pay  you  !  ”  said  Chester,  in¬ 
dignantly. 

“  Will  they  put  that  on  stamped  paper  ?  ” 

“  I  have  n’t  asked  them.’ 

“  You  may  have  previous  liens  on  your  commis¬ 
sion.” 

“  None,  on  my  honor !  ” 

“  Pardon  me  ;  I  only  said,  might.  We  are  talking 
business  now.  I  merely  wished  to  show  you  the 
weakness  of  your  security,  as  such ;  nothing  more. 
Here  is  a  check  for  six  hundred  pounds ;  here  is  a 
promissory  note  at -twelve  months,  to  repay  me  the 
sum  of  eight  hundred  pounds,  value  received ;  and 
here  is  a  paper  authorizing  me  to  deduct  that 
amount,  with  interest,  from  your  commission  money, 
should  you  sell  out.” 

“  Why,  it ’s  over  thirty  per  cent !  ”  gasped  Frank. 

“  Thirty  -  three  pounds  six  shillings  and  eight 
pence  per  cent  per  annum,  exactly.  Levi  opposite 
would  charge  you  fifty.  If  you  can’t  pay  the  money 
at  the  twelve  months’  end,  you  can  renew  at  ten 
per  cent,  —  a  mere  bagatelle.  Exchanges  are  going 
at  six  hundred  now.  'There ’s  no  fear  of  your  not 
being  able  to  pay  it  long  before  it  falls  due.” 

Frank  considered  for  a  moment.  If  he  failed  to 
obtain  the  money,  his  character  in  the  regiment 
would  be  affected,  as  a  man  who  had  put  down  for 
purchase,  without  the  means  to  do  so.  On  the  oth¬ 
er  hand,  the  fact  of  becoming  a  captain  was  a  great 
fact ;  an  exchange  would  make  it  all  right ;  and 
regiments  now  remained  so  short  a  time  abroad, 
that  it  would  be  easy  to  leave  Milly  and  the  baby 
at  home  while  he  went  out. 

“  Well,  Mr.  Chester,  shall  I  give  you  the 
check  ’?  ” 

Frank  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  treacherous  slip 
of  paper  was  his  own.  He  hurriedly  signed  what 
was  laid  before  him  for  his  signature,  and,  wishing 
the  capitalist  “  good  morning,”  clapped  his  hat  on, 
and  burst  out  of  the  room  into  the  open  air. 

When  he  opened  his  garden  wte  in  the  evening, 
Milly  ran  out  to  meet  him,  all  blue  ribbons  and 
muslin. 

“  Well,  dearest  ?  Have  you  got  it  V  ” 

“Yes,  Milly,  it’s  all  right,”  he  replied,  kissing 
her.  But  he  did  not  tell  her  what  he  was  to  pay 
for  it. 

“  O,  I ’m  so  glad,  you  dear  old  captain  1  ”  _  And 
Milly  clapped  her  hands  and  ran  in  to  order  dinner, 
while  Frank  went  up  to  dress. 

In  the  next  Friday’s  Gazette  appeared  the  fol¬ 
lowing  :  “111th  Regiment,  Lieutenant  Francis 
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Chester  to  be  captaui,  by  purchase,  vice  Esdalo, 
who  retires.” 

After  this,  all  went  on  again  in  the  usual  routine. 
Frank  found  his  duties  much  lighter  than  before, 
and  more  pleasant ;  he  was  able  to  devote  more 
time  to  Milly ;  he  had  not  to  go  on  those  dreadful 
“  guards,”  which  used  to  keep  him  all  night  and 
of  two  days.  In  short,  there  could  be  no  pos¬ 
sible  doubt  about  it ;  he  had  done  a  very  wise  and 
sensible  thing.  At  all  events,  so  ho  thought,  and 
so,  as  in  duty  bound,  thought  Mill^. 

He  had  written  to  an  uncle  in  India  who  he 
thought  would  be  likely  to  help  him  in  repaying 
Leverson  ;  and  he  had  gone  down  once  or  twice  to 
an  old  gentleman  who  had  stood  godfather  to  him 
in  Years  gone  by ;  but  the  old  man  had  grown  crusty 
and  suspicious  since  those  days,  and  Frank  soon 
found  out  that  there  was  a  vast  difference  between 
a  half-sovereign  “  tip,”  to  a  school-boy,  and  a 
tip  required  by  a  captain  in  her  Majesty’s  Ser¬ 
vice. 

Still,  there  were  only  two  months  gone  yet,  out  of 
the  year  of  grace,  and  in  ten  months  something  was 
sure  to  turn  up.  “  Besides,  after  all,  if  the  worst 
comes  to  the  worst,  I  can  always  exchange.”  lie 
said  this  to  himself  though,  and  not  to  Milly. 

But  somehow  or  other  ten  months  more  did  slip 
by  in  a  most  unaccountable  way,  and  still  he  had 
made  no  provision  towards  meeting  the  eight  hun¬ 
dred  pounds  owing  to  Mr.  Leverson. 

“  I  shall  have  to  renew ;  that ’s  all,”  he  thought. 
“  Leverson  said  he  would  renew;  and  only  charge 
ten  per  cent.”  So  the  easy-going  fellow  went  on 
with  his  work,  as  though  the  whole  thing  were  settled 
comfortably. 

On  the  day  previous  to  that  on  which  the  “  bill  ” 
would  fall  due,  came  this  letter  from  Leverson :  — 

“  DiiAR  Sir  :  As  your  promissory  note  which  I 
bold  for  eight  hundred  pounds  falls  due  the  day  af¬ 
ter  you  receive  this,  I  shall  be  glad  of  a  communica¬ 
tion  from  you  as  to  your  wishes  with  regard  to  meet¬ 
ing  it.  I  am  your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  LEvy:RS0N. 

“To  Captai.v  Chkster,  iic.,  Ac.” 

He  answered  thus :  — 

“  Dkar  Sir  :  I  find  it  is  not  quite  convenient  to 
pay  off  the  eight  hundred  pounds  I  owe  vou  just  at 
present.  I  shall,  therefore,  be  obliged  if  you  will 
renew,  as  you  said,  at  ten  per  cent  for  another 
year.  Yours,  &c., 

“Frank  Chester.” 

By  return  came  the  reply :  — 

“  Dear  Sir  :  In  answer  to  your  favor  of  yesterday 
I  enclose  promissory  note  for  eight  hundred  and  for¬ 
ty-five  pounds  at  six  months,  being  amount  of  prin¬ 
cipal  and  interest,  with  expenses  for  that  time. 
This  you  will  please  sign  and  return,  and  I  will  re¬ 
mit  your  original  note  cancelled.  Yours,  &c., 

“  J.  Leverson.” 

To  this  Frank  wrote  :  — 

“  Sir  :  I  asked  you  to  renew  for  twelve  months, 
and  should  wish  that  arrangement  carried  out. 
Meanwhile,  I  enclose  the  note  for  six  months  signed 
as  you  desired.  Yours,  &e., 

“  Frank  Chester.” 

The  capitalist  answered :  — 

“  Dear  Sir  :  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  comply  with 
your  wishes.  My  rule  is  to  renew  for  six  months 


certain  at  ten  per  cent,  —  a  mode  of  business  prac¬ 
tised  by  no  other  office  in  London.  At  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  that  time  I  shall  be  glad  to  meet  yon,  should 
you  still  require  accommodation,  with  a  view  to  fiesh 
arrangements.  Yours,  &c., 

“  J.  Leverson." 

Enclosed  was  the  first  note,  and  this  Frank  locked 
up  in  Ijis  desk,  among  other  less  costly  ciiriositiei 
already  there.  Then  he  sat  down  and  wrote 
another  letter  to  his  uncle  in  India,  setting  forth 
his  difficulties,  and  how  they  had  unavoidaUy 
arisen,  and  entreating  him  for  the  loan  of  six  hun¬ 
dred  pounds,  to  stand  at  interest  till  he  should  be 
able  to  pay  it  off. 

When  Milly  came  in  from  a  walk,  and  saw  the 
writing-desk  in  front  of  her  husband,  she  knew  that 
he  had  been  writing  about  the  money  ;  and  although 
she  did  not  ask  the  question,  Frank  understood  well 
enough  why  the  scarlet  feather  came  brushing 
against  his  face,  and  why  the  warm  cheek  nestled 
against  his  own;  but  he  pretended  not  to  know,  j| 
and  went  on  scribbling  absurd  faces  and  comical  [ 
little  figures  on  the  blotting-paper,  as  if  his  only 
thought  were  to  cover  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

Th^e  summer  was  come  again.  Strawberries  and 
cream  had  given  in  to  cherries,  and  cherries  were 
beginning  to  look  foolish  beside  the  rosy-cheeked 
apples,  when  the  long-expected  letter  from  Uncle 
John  arrived. 

Milly  and  her  husband  were  sitting  in  the  little 
arbor  at  the  end  of  their  garden,  watching  the 
efforts  of  the  baby  to  make  a  clean  frock  dirty, —  in 
which  it  succeeded  admirably,  considering  its  limited 
understanding  and  the  general  lack  of  available 
dirt. 

For  a  few  minutes  the  letter  lay  on  the  table  un¬ 
opened,  both  fearing  to  know  its  fate ;  then  Milly, 
as  the  bolder  of  the  two,  snatched  it  up,  and,  break¬ 
ing  it  open,  read  as  follows :  — 

“  Dear  Nephew  :  I  am  sorry  te  find  yon  have 
commenced  so  early  in  life  to  run  into  debt.  When 
at  your  age,  I  did  the  same,  and  have  not  paid  all  off 
yet.  However,  as  my  sister  Mary’s  only  child,  1 
cannot  leave  you  altogether  in  the  lurch.  I,  there¬ 
fore,  enclose  a  bill  for  a  portion  of  the  sum  you  men¬ 
tion,  to  be  applied  to  the  rediiction  of  your  debt.  I 
am  writing  this  in  my  ‘kutcherry,’  where  the  the^ 
mometer  stands  at  ninety-six,  so  you  must  e.xcnse 
brevity.  Your  affectionate  uncle, 

“  John  Parnell.” 

Enclosed  was  a  bill  on  the  Oriental  Bank  for 
four  hundred  pounds.  A  bright  pink  slip  of  paper, 
all  flourishes  and  watermarks,  which  Milly  thought 
the  prettiest  thing  she  had  ever  seen. 

“  O  Frank,  dear,  I ’m  so  glad !  How  kind  of 
Uncle  John,  —  is  it  not  ?  And  now  there  is  only  two 
hundred  pounds  left  to  pay  off,  and  we  shall  soon 
save  that  out  of  your  pay.  I  was  adding  up  to-dty, 
and  I  find  I  can  save  fifteen  shillings  a  week  out  of 
the  housekeeping  money,  and  that’s  thirty-nine 
pounds  a  year.  And  if  we  wash  at  home  that ’s 
another  ten  pounds,  and  baby  won’t  want  anything 
for  ever  so  long,  and  I  don’t  intend  going  to  any 
more  balls  or  parties.  O,  it  will  be  such  fun, 
Frank  dear,  —  won’t  it?” 

But  Frank  looked  rather  glum,  as  if  he  did  not 
see  much  fun  in  it.  Truth  to  say,  he  felt  remorse¬ 
ful  for  having  deceived  Milly. 

“  Why,  Frank,  dear,  you  don’t  look  a  bit  happy. 
What ’s  the  matter  ?  Don’t  you  think  it ’s  a  good 
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gge?”  The  little  woman  took  up  the  bill,  and  be- 
w  reading  it  over,  aa  if  fearful  it  was  a  sham. 

°  u  0,  it  ’a  right  enough,”  said  Frank,  rather  sulki¬ 
ly  i  “  ^  ^ 

tifnk  tefore  it  gets  lost”  He  stretched  out  his 
land,  and  took  it  away  from  her. 
j  “Frank!  Frank  I  what  is  the  matter?  You 
:  never  spoke  like  that  before ;  I ’m  sure  it  is  quite 
!  gnfe  with  me,  I  wouldn’t  lose  it  for  the  world. 
What  is  the  matter,  Frank?  You  are  not  an^y 
with  me  ?  ”  She  burst  into  tears,  and  buried  her 
poor  little  face  on  his  shoulder. 

“  My  own  darling,  of  course  1  am  not ;  I  did  n’t 
mean  to  be  so  cross,  only  it  is  a  nuisance  to  have  to 
pt^r  awfiy  all  this  money  to  Leverson,  and  get  noth¬ 
ing  for  it.” 

“  But,  Frank,  you  did  get  something  for  it  ?  You 
got  your  company,  and  that ’s  a  great  thing  to  get.” 

“So  it  is,  but  still  it  does  seem  like  throwing 
money  away.  Only  think  what  we  might  have 
bought  with  it ;  why,  we  could  have  set  up  a  little 
carnage !  And  you  know  how  much  you  have 
wished  for  one.” 

“But  I  don’t  now,  Frank,  really.  I’d  much 
rather  walk,  indeed  I  would ;  and  the  pony  would 
always  be'  getting  ill,  and  the  man  would  eat  ever 
»  much,  and  you ’d  get  thrown  out  and  have  your 
kgs  broken,  and  then  you ’d  be  obliged  to  sell  out, 
and  what  would  become  of  us  then?  My  dear 
Frank,  I  don’t  want  the  carrij^e,  indeed  I  don’t” 

Next  week,  carrying  with  him  the  bill  for  four 
hundred  pounds,  he  started  for  London,  on  a  visit 
to  Cavendish  Court. 

The  Court  was  as  smoke-dyed  and  dingy  as  ever, 
—perhaps  a  tride  more  so  than  when  he  saw  it  in 
the  spring;  but  Mr.  Leverson  still  looked  as  cool 
and  as  smiling  as  ever,  and  was  charmed  to  see 
him. 

After  mutual  greetings,  he  produced  his  bill, 
handing  it  over  to  the  money-lender  with  an  intima¬ 
tion  that  it  was  to  form  part  payment  of  the  loan. 

“Much  obliged,  Mr.  Chester,”  said  Leverson, 
glancing  at  it,  and  throwing  it  carelessly  on  the 
table,  “  four  hundred  pounds,  yes,  exactly,  leaving 
a  balance  of — of”-^he  rapidly  turned  over  the 
leaves  of  a  ledger  ”  —  “of  four  hundred  and  forty- 
,  five  pounds  due  September  21st.  Twenty-six  days 
yet  to  run.” 

“Yes,  that’s  it,”  said  Frank.  “Now,  what  ar¬ 
rangement  can  you  make  to  let  the  balance  run  on 
for  another  year  ?  ” 

“  Another  year.  Twelve  months.  It ’s  a  long 
time,  and  money  rising  every  day.  Can’t  we  say 
lix  months  ?  ” 

“I  want  it  for  a  twelvemonth,”  cried  Frank. 
“  I  ’ll  pay  you  fair  interest  for  it.  You  ought  to 
trust  me  now,  after  paying  off  half.” 

“  So  I  do,  my  dear  sir,  so  I  do.  As  you  say,  half 
paid  off.  Still  you  see,  the  four  hundred  pounds  on¬ 
ly  covers  the  interest  of  the  loan,  —  little  more. 
The  principal  still  remains.” 

“  And  pretty  good  interest  too,”  broke  out  Frank. 
“  Thirty-three  per  cent !  ” 

“  Excuse  me,  Mr.  Chester,  you  came  to  me,  not  I 
to  you.  You  wanted  the  money,  eind  I  gave  it  on 
my  own  terms,  and  I  will  do  so  again  on  my  own 
terms.” 

“  How  much,  in  Heaven’s  name  ?  ”  cried  Frank, 
frightened  at  the  change  in  the  Leversonian  man¬ 
ner. 

The  capitalist  pencilled  some  figures  on  a  slip  of 
paper,  and  handed  the  slip  to  Frank. 


To  interest  to  Sept.  21, 18 —  . 
To  stamps,  Stc.  . 
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“  Why,  that ’s  more  than  before  !  ”  said  Frank, 
turning  pale. 

“  The  interest  is  higher  too.” 

“  Forty  per  cent.  Money  is  dearer  than  it  was ; 
the  security  also  is  less.” 

“  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  ” 

“  They  are  going  to  reduce  the  army  by  two  com¬ 
panies  per  regiment,  in  which  case  you  will  be  a 
supernumerary,  and  will  be  liable  to  be  placed  on 
half-pay.” 

“  I  sha’  n’t  pay  it !  ”  cried  Frank,  losing  his  tem¬ 
per. 

“  V ery  good,  Mr.  Chester ;  but  I  still  hold  your 
promise  to  that  effect,  and  a  gentleman’s  wonl  is 
usualW  something.” 

“  You  must  excuse  me,  Mr.  Leverson.  I  beg  your 
pardon.  I ’m  an^excitable  sort  of  fellow,  and  you 
know  I ’m  not  used  to  this  sort  of  thing.  I  ’ll  pay 
you  the  money.  No,  not  that,  thank  you !  ”  as  Lev¬ 
erson  pushed  the  new  bill  towards  him.  “  Not  that. 

I  ’ll  pay  you  the  money  on  the  21st,  I  think  it  is. 
Good  morning,  sir ;  sorry  I  lost  my  temper.  Good 
day !  ” 

It  was  in  no  enviable  frame  of  mind  that  he  hur¬ 
ried  along  the  streets.  He  felt  angry  with  himself 
for  having  broken  with  Leverson ;  felt  angry  with 
the  shops  for  displaying  such  stores  of  wealth,  a  very 
little  of  which  was  wanting  to  make  his  worldly 
affairs  comfortable ;  felt  angry  even  with  poor  un¬ 
offending  Milly. 

“  If  it  had  n’t  been  for  her  and  the  confounded 
baby,  I  could  have  exchanged  at  once,  and  made 
it  all  smiare,”  he  muttered,  —  which  showed  him  to 
be  in  a  nitter  bad  temper  indeed. 

He  had  walked  along  Fall  Mall,  and  turned  up 
St.  James’s  Street,  when  it  struck  him  he  would* 
look  in  at  Bull’s,  the  exchange  agency.  “  He  may 
have  something  that  will  do  for  me  without  my 
going  abroad.  At  all  events  there  is  no  harm  in 
asking.”  And  so  in  he  walked. 

Mr.  Bull  was  a  pleasant-spoken  man,  with  an 
olBcial  tone  in  his  conversation  that  gave  to  bis 
somewhat  illegal  business  quite  a  Horse  Guards’ 
flavor. 

He  was  surrounded  by  huge  sets  of  bound  ledgers 
and  gazettes,  and  looked  altogether  like  a  miUtary 
secretary  in  very  flourishing  circumstances. 

On  Frank  mentioning  his  business,  Mr.  Bull 
pulled  down  one  of  the  ledgers,  and  ran  his  finger 
down  the  page. 

“  Something  at  home,  quiet  and  comfortable,  eh  ? 
Let  me  see.  Military  train  wants  eight  hundred  ; 
adjutancy  of  militia,  one  thousand  five  hundred; 
ditto  volunteers,  eight  hundred  ;  paymaster  in  regi¬ 
ment  at  home  would  exchange  even ;  cavalry  at 
home  ;  regiment  never  leaves  England,  three  thou¬ 
sand  pounds,  and  cheap.  Captain  Chester,  cheap,  I 
assure  you.  A  troop  frequently  goes  for  more.” 

Frank  explained  his  object  was  to  get  money, 
not  to  pay  it,  and  that  he  was  in  somewhat  ur¬ 
gent  need  of  four  hundred  pounds. 

“  Then  I ’ve  got  the  very  thing  for  you.  Captain 
Chester !  Only  came  in  this  morning !  Regiment 
in  India,  good  colonel,  prospect  of  a  run  among  the 
seniors  shortly ;  first-rate  station ;  only  four  years 
more  to  serve ;  and  my  client  offers  four  hundred 
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pouiidii  — just  what  you  want  —  and  passage.  It ’s 
the  best  we  liave  had  on  our  books  for  inenths,  sir, 
and  really  worth  your  serious  consideration.” 

“  Thank  you,”  said  Frank,  “  it  does  seem  very 
fair.  I  ’ll  think  it  over.  Good  morning.” 

“  Perhap  you  will  favor  me  with  your  addre.<8, 
in  case  I  should  hear  of  anything  else  likely  to  suit 
you.” 

Frank  gave  his  regiment  and  address,  and  went 
out 

“  It  *8  an  uncommonly  good  offer,”  be  thought  for 
the  bflieth  time,  as  be  was  whirling  along  m  the 
train  towards  home;  “just  the  money  I  want.  And 
after  all,  India ’s  not  a  bad  place ;  Milly  will  have 
her  carriage,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing ;  I  don’t  see 
why  she  should  n’t  like  it  Besides,  if  a  girl  marries 
a  soldier,  she  must  expet  a  little  knocking  about.” 

Milly  ran  out  and  kissed  her  husband  as  was  her 
wont,  but  Frank’s  kiss  was  a  trifle  colder  than  usual, 
and  he  muttered  something  about  being  tired  and 
hot,  and  stumpd  past  her,  and  went  up  to  his  dress¬ 
ing-room,  as  if  he  wanted  to  get  away  from  her. 
At  dinner,  too,  he  answered  her  (jue.stions  very 
sharply,  and  went  on  eating  very  grimly. 

“  Frank,  dear,  what  is  the  matter  'i  ”  asked  Milly 
at  night  when  they  went  up  stairs. 

“  O,  nothing,”  growled  Frank  ;  “  I ’m  bothered.” 

“  Is  it  about  that  horrid  money,  dear  ?  ” 

“  Yes,  of  course.” 

“  F rank,  may  n’t  I  know  what  it  is  ?  Perhaps  I 
could  help  you.” 

It  was  impossible  to  resist  the  pretty,  patient,  win¬ 
ning  little  creature ;  so  Frank,  denouncing  himself 
for  a  Monster,  told  her  all  about  the  exchange  for 
four  hundred  punds ;  and  she,  like  a  brave  little 
woman  as  she  was,  did  not  oppose  it ;  a  fact  which 
made  Frank  all  the  more  eager  to  give  it  up. 

About  a  week  before  the  “bill”  would  be  due, 
Frank  received  a  letter  from  Leverson,  which 
startled  him  not  a  little.  It  was  as  follows  :  — 

“  Dear  Sik  :  I  beg  to  remind  you  that  your  prom¬ 
issory  note  for  eight  hundred  and  forty-five  pounds, 
of  which  a  balance  of  fonr  hundred  and  forty-five 
pounds  remains  against  you,  will  be  due  on  the  21st 
instant. 

“As  you  have  declined  to  make  any  arrangement 
towards  meeting  it,  I  suppose  you  intend  to  pay  it 
off  in  full.  Should  you  not  do  so,  and  in  the  event 
of  my  not  hearing  from  you  in  the  mean  time,  I  shall 
have  to  place  the  note  in  my  solicitor’s  hands, 

“  Your  obedient  servant, 

“  J.  Leveuson.” 

He  took  his  hat,  and  went  out  to  try  and  walk  off 
his  anxiety ;  but  the  faster  he  went,  the  more  did  it 
seem  to  cleave  to  him ;  the  bright  fields  lost  their 
beauty  ;  the  hedge-rows,  reddening  in  their  autumn 
coats,  seemed  like  so  many  straight  lines  leading  on 
to  the  one  inevitable  goal  awaiting  him.  So  he 
turned  back,  and,  entering  the  town  by  another 
road,  went  into  the  club  for  a  game  of  billiards ;  but 
the  balls  ran  so  contrary,  and  he  missed  so  many 
strokes  which  were  usually  a  certainty  to  him,  that 
he  threw  down  his  cue  in  a  pet,  and  went  out  into 
the  streets  again. 

As  he  was  passing  the  “  Blue  Stag,”  he  saw  a 
knot  of  men  standing  inside  round  the  bar. 

“  Holloa !  Chester,”  cried  one  of  them,  “  have 
you  heard  about  poor  Travers  ?  ” 

“  No !  What  about  him,”  cried  Frank,  stopping. 

“  Shot  himself,  la«t  night !  Stockton  has  just  had 
a  letter  from  the  adjutant.” 


“Poor  dear  Travers!”  said  Frank.  “  What  on 
earth  made  him  do  it ” 

“  Some  row  about  money,  I  believe ;  they  say  he 
has  let  in  the  Jews  pretty  considerably.” 

,  “  Well,  that’s  a  comfort,  at  any  rate,”  growled 
Frank,  and  strolled  on  towards  home. 

Travers  had  been  senior  lieutenant  in  the  regi- 
ment  when  Chester  purchased  his  company  over 
him,  .and  since  then,  not  being  able  to  keep  pace 
with  bis  brother  officers,  h.ad  been  compelled  to 
exchange  to  a  West  Indian  regiment:  going  to  the 
bottom  of  a  list  of  twenty  men  Tong  junior  to  himself 
in  the  service. 

“  Poor  fellow,”  thought  Frank,  “  he  is  not  so  far 
wrong,  after  all.  No  more  duns  where  he ’s  gone  I 
It ’s  of  no  use.  I  must  write  to  Bull,  and  take  the 
four  hundred  punds.  There’s  only  a  week  more, 
and  then  I  suppse  I  shall  be  clapped  in  jail,  or 
placed  in  some  equally  pleasant  position,  not  to 
speak  of  interest  at  one  hundred  per  cent  I’ll 
write  to  Bull  to-night.  I  won ’t  tell  Milly  till  all  is 
settled,  and  Leverson  is  paid;  I  shall  have  better 
heart  to  do  so  then.” 

He  wrote  accordingly.  By  return  of  post  came 
Mr.  Bull’s  answer,  says  that  the  exchange  was  in 
course  of  being  arranged,  and  that  the  money 
would  be  paid,  minus  his  commis.sion  of  twenty 
punds,  as  soon  as  it  appeared  in  the  Gazette.  In  a 
postscript  he  added  that,  should  Captain  Chester  be 
in  immediate  want  of  the  money,  he  would  advance 
it  at  once. 

'Phis  offer  Frank  willingly  accepted,  and,  before  | 
the  week  was  out,  had  the  pleasure  of  sending  Mr. 
Leverson  a  check  for  the  four  hundred  and  forty- 
five  pounds,  and  of  receiving  a  plite  note,  and  his  i 
bill  cancelled,  W  return.  I 

A  few  days  afterwards,  the  Gazette  announced  the  ' 
exchange,  and  nothing  was  left  for  Frank  but  to  ; 
settle  his  affairs,  and  join  his  new  regiment  in  India.  | 

Yes,  there  was  one  other  thing.  I  had  nearly  I 
forgotten  that,  though  Frank  had  not  forgotten  it :  | 

He  had  to  tell  Milly.  | 

But  he  was  saved  that  hard  task,  after  all,  by 
Milly  herself. 

“  I  am  glad  you  have  done  it,  Frank,  de.ar,”  she 
whispered,  taking  his  hand  in  both  of  hers,  and 
looking  up,  lovingly’,  in  his  face.  “  I  saw  the  letter 
lying  on  the  table,  and  knew  at  once  it  was  about 
that.” 

“  But,  Mill)',  do  you  think  you  can  stand  it?  I’ll 
leave  you  at  home,  if  you  like.” 

“O  Frank,  don’t  talk  so;' anything  but  that! 

I  don’t  a  bit  mind  going;  and  it  will  be  so  different, 
now  that  you  arc  a  captain.  When  shall  we  start, 
do  you  think  ?  ” 

“  Perhaps  in  a  month,  prh.aps  less ;  I  can’t  tell 
yet.” 

“  And  we  shall  get  out  just  for  the  cold  weather, 
—  how  nice  it  will  be  !  —  and  we  shall  see  all  our  old 
friends  again,  and  I  shall  have  such  lots  of  work  to 
do  in  getting  baby’s  things  ready.  We  will  take 
out  everything  this  time  with  us,  won’t  we,  Frank  ?  ” 
Anil  then  she  ran  off  to  tell  b*aby  all  about  it ;  how 
she  was  going  buck  to  India,  and  to  the  beautiful 
hills,  and  to  see  the  monkeys  and  the  great  ele¬ 
phants,  and  to  have  the  old  “  bearer  ”  again,  and 
she  clapped  her  hands,  and  tossed  the  baby  up,  and 
the  baby  crowed,  and  screamed,  and  jumped,  and 
fell  fast  asleep  in  her  arms ;  and  then  Milly  drew 
down  the  blinds,  and  laid  her  in  her  cot,  and,  kneel¬ 
ing  down  beside  it,  prayed  that  it  might  be  always 
so,  and  that  God  would  bring  no  harm  to  her 
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darlings  in  the  far-off  land  they  were  going  to. 
And  this  was  the  way  in  which  Frank’s  little  wife 
bore  the  news  that  Frank  was  so  afraid  to  tell. 

Then  there  came  a  seasqp  of  letter-writing,  and 
vbiting,  and  packing,  and  general  confusion,  for 
Frank  liad  got  a  passage  in  one  of  the  new  troop 
ships,  and  was  to  sail  within  the  month.  He  had 
settled  his  account  with  Mr.  Bull,  and  paid  off 
'  several  of  his  most  pressing  bills,  and  found  but  a 
I  small  balance  in  his  agent’s  hands  when  it  was 
finished. 

However,  he  was  clear  of  Lcverson,  and  what  little 
he  still  owed,  his  fine  Indian  pay  would  soon  pro¬ 
vide  ;  all  which  gave  him  courage  for  his  work, 

!  and  he  went  about  cheerfully  with  Milly,  falling  in 
with  all  her  plans,  and  cordially  approving  of  all  ner 
purchases.  And  so  all  the  purchases  got  to  be  com¬ 
pleted,  and  all  the  farewells  said,  and  Frank  stood 
on  the  great  ship’s  deck,  watching  the  blue  land  of 
i  his  home  grow  fainter  and  dimmer  over  the  wave 
tops,  and  pointed  out  to  Milly  the  bluff  headlands 
and  snug  harbors  they  might  never  see  again.  And 
so  they  watched  till  evening  faded  into  night,  and 
the  great  sea  lights  glimmered  out  along  the  coast, 
and  the  heavy  southwest  wind  came  soughing  along 
from  the  wide  ocean  whither  they  were  bound, 
whistling  through  the  cordage,  and  making  the  vast 
ship  quiver  and  plunge,  and  send  the  black  water 
from  her  bows  in  great  angry  waves.  And  so  at 
last  Milly,  shivering,  drew  her  husband  away,  and 
they  went  down  to  the  brightly  lighted  saloon  be¬ 
low,  and  lost  themselves  in  the  crowd  of  strange 
faces  there. 

,  Six  months  rolled  away,  and  husband  and  wife 
are  settled  in  Frank’s  new  regiment. 

The  ills  that  Milly  dreaded  have  passed  lightly 
over  their  heads  ;  the  baby  has  increased  in  stature 
and  in  power  of  lungs,  under  the  old  “  bearer  ” ; 

I  and  Frank  is  well  and  strung,  and  save  for  a  short 
I  grumble  now  and  then  at  the  heat,  or  at  the  monot- 
I  ony  of  the  station,  appears  contented. 

I  They  have  been  living  very  quietly.  There  are 
still  debts  at  home  to  be  paid,  and  expenses  have 
increased  in  India  since  they  were  there  before. 
Frank  has  been  making  inquiries  as  to  insuring  his 
life,  but  the  premiums  are  high,  and  their  income 
only  ju.st  suffices  to  keep  them  straight,  and  to  pay 

I  off  by  degrees  the  remaining  home  bills.  Thus  it 

I I  has  come  to  pass  that  the  idea  of  the  insurance  is 
j  allowed  to  drop. 

I  “Next  year,”  thought  Frank,  “the.se  things  will 
j  be  all  squared,  and  then  we  shall  be  able  to  turn 
round.  I  must  chance  it  till  then.  It  is  n’t  as 
though  Milly  had  nothing ;  she  has  her  own  hundred 
a  year,  though  she  can’t  touch  the  ]n'incipal.  What 
with  that,  and  what  with  an  officer’s  wife’s  pension, 
she  would  n’t  be  a  beggar.” 

But  that  year  the  dreaded  cholera  came  tearing 
through  the  country,  and,  settling  upon  Frank’s  reg¬ 
iment,  counted  its  victims  by  tens,  and  soon  by 
hundreds.  At  a  moment’s  notice  the  men  were 
marched  into  camp,  and  hurried  up  and  down  in 
the  deadly  jungles,  now  rank  and  steaming  from 
autumn  rains,  in  a  vain  attempt  to  fly  from  the  pes¬ 
tilence. 

Night  and  day  did  the  oflicers  tend  their  men, 
exhorting  them  to  bear  up  and  fight  against  their 
fears ;  night  and  day  did  they  see  their  words  of 
hope  falsified  by  sudden  and  cruel  death. 

Foremost  among  the  helpers  of  the  sick  was 
Chester.  Milly  and  the  child  were  sent  off  to  the 
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hills  on  the  first  outbreak.  Thus  freed  from  anxiety 
on  their  account,  he  was  able  to  devote  all  his  time 
and  energies  to  his  soldiers,  and  he  did  it  nobly. 
Many  were  the  wild  words  of  cursing  he  stayed,  as 
he  bent  his  face  over  the  dying,  and  spoke  of  the 
home  the  sick  had  quitted,  and  the  heaven  they, 
were  nearing  ;  spoke  such  words  as  soldiers  love,  of 
father  or  mother ;  caught  from  parched  lips  the  last 
few  sentences  of  love,  and  held  many  a  fevered 
hand  till  the  last  hard  struggle  was  over. 

Then  came  a  slackening  in  the  disease.  Strong 
men  no  longer  died  in  a  few  hours,  but  lived  for 
days ;  recoveries  became  more  common ;  medicine 
began  to  assert  Itself ;  the  survivors  no  longer  sat 
in  moody  silence,  awaiting  who  should  be  the  next, 
but  ate,  and  drank,  and  set  about  their  duties  like 
good  soldiers  and  good  men. 

At  length  came  a  day  when  no  more  cases  were 
reported,  and  on  the  same  evening  an  “  order  ”  was 
published,  thanking  Captain  Chester  for  the  efficient 
and  soldierlike  way  in  which  he  had  discharged  his 
duties  during  the  trying  time  just  past.  “  The  colo¬ 
nel  commanding,”  it  concluded,  “  has  never  wit-  | 
nessed  such  entire  relinquishment  of  self,  and  such  a 
truly  noble  disposition  to  perform  every  duty  that 
could  possibly  tend  to  alleviate  the  sufferings  of  his 
men  ;  and  he  takes  this  opportunity  of  publicly 
thanking  that  officer  in  the  name  of  himself  and  of 
the  regiment  It  is  further  the  Intention  of  the  col¬ 
onel  commanding  to  submit  Captain  Chester’s  name 
to  the  commander-in-chief,  in  order  that  his  Excel¬ 
lency  may  have  an  opportunity  of  rewarding  his 
services  as  they  deserve.” 

“  Too  late  !  ”  sighed  Frank  wearily,  as  he  read 
the  order.  “  It  has  come  too  late,  I  fear !  ”  and 
then  he  went  on  writing  his  daily  epistle  to  Milly. 

When  he  went  out  to  post  the  letter,  he  felt  hot 
and  feverish,  his  bones  seemed  full  of  aches  and 
pains,  and  his  head  was  heavy  and  dull.  “  So  dif¬ 
ferent  to  what  I  was  in  the  old  regiment !  ”  thought 
Frank. 

However,  he  posted  his  letter,  and  then  went 
back  to  the  desertetl  bungalow  and  turned  in. 

All  that  night  he  tossed  about.  What  little  sleep 
Ire  got  was  broken  with  dreams  in  which  his  own 
little  Milly  was  ever  present,  and  yet  never  near 
him.  Then  he  woke  up  with  a  start,  and  cried  out 
her  name,  and  the  affrighted  “  punkah  coolie  ”  ' 

roused  up,  and  pulled  away  wildly  at  the  rope,  and  | 

the  sleepy  old  “  bearer  ”  crept  up  to  the  door,  and  j 

sat  cowering  when  he  heard  the  strange  rambling  ; 
talk  of  his  master,  and  shook  his  head,  and  slunk  * 
back  again  to  his  mat,  and  wished  his  mistress  were  i 
there.  1 

Next  morning  Frank  sent  off  for  the  doctor. 

“  How  long  have  you  had  this  on  you?  ”  asked 
the  doctor. 

“  I  have  n’t  been  quite  the  thing  for  a  week  ;  but 
last  night  it  came  on  worse,  and  my  head  felt  as 
though  it  would  split.” 

“  I  ’ll  send  you  a  draught  that  shall  set  you  to 
rights  again.” 

But  the  draught  did  him  no  good.  lie  lay  gazin" 
at  ililly’s  picture  over  the  door,  and  never  spoke  all 
day.  The  servants  sat  outside  in  a  group,  terror- 
stricken  at  their  master’s  silence,  and  whispering 
long  stories  of  former  “  sahibs,”  and  how  they  had 
been  taken  when  their  “  mem-sahibs  ”  were  far  away 
in  the  Hills,  and  how  Fate  must  be  accomplished, 
whether  it  were  white  man  or  black. 

But  in  the  evening,  when  it  was  near  post-time, 
Frank  called  out  to  the  “  bearer  ”  to  bring  him  the 
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writing-block,  and,  sitting  up  in  his  bed,  wrote  a  few 
lines  to  Milly.  His  hand  shook  so,  t^t  he  could 
hardly  hold  the  pen  ;  but  he  applied  himself  to  the 
task,  and,  steadying  himself  on  his  elbows,  covered 
the  sheet  with  all  the  bits  of  chit-chat  his  poor  ach¬ 
ing  head  could  remember,  and,  sealing  it  up,  gave  it 
to  the  bearer  to  post. 

In  the  middle  of  the  night  the  bearer  was  startled 
b^  a  loud  cry.  Running  in  to  his  master,  he  found 
him  sitting  up  in  bed,  tossing  his  arms,  and  calling 
out  for  Milly.  The  old  man  was  so  frightened  that 
he  bolted  off  for  the  doctor,  and  told  him  his  master 
was  gone  mad,  and  would  be  dead  if  he  did  not 
come  at  once. 

“  I  must  telegraph  for  his  wife,”  said  the  doctor, 
when  he  saw  him.  Sitting  down,  he  wrote  a  note 
to  the  telegraph-ofBce,  giving  it  to  the  bearer,  and 
bidding  him  run  as  though  his  life  depended  on  it. 

Then  he  set  to  work  on  Frank,  cutting  away  all 
the  old  curls,  and  wrapping  up  his  poor  head  in 
towels,  with  a  great  lump  of  ice  on  the  top  of 
them. 

At  the  sound  of  the  noon-day  gun,  Chester  started 
up,  and,  clutching  the  doctor's  hand,  asked  fiercely : 

“  AVhere  is  my  wife  ?  What  have  you  done  with 
my  wife  ?  Where  is  Milly  ?  O  Milly,  Milly,  don’t 
forget  your  husband !  ”  Then  he  sank  back  again 
exhausted,  and,  closing  his  eyes,  fell  into  a  heavy 
slumber. 

At  four  o’clock  the  doctor  went  out,  and  tele¬ 
graphed  to  the  hotel  at  the  foot  of  the  Hills,  asking 
if  Mrs.  Chester  had  left.  In  half  an  hour  the  an¬ 
swer  came  back,  that  she  had  left,  and  would  arrive 
about  nine  that  evening. 

Then  he  went  back  to  Frank. 

He  was  awake ;  his  face  wa.s  flushed,  and  his 
pulse  hammered  like  a  steam-engine ;  but  liis  eyes 
were  not  so  wild,  and  his  voice,  though  low,  was 
calm  and  collected. 

“  Is  she  coming  ?  ”  he  whispered.  “  When  will 
she  be  here  ?  Don’t  let  it  be  too  late,  doctor.” 

“  She  will  be  here  foon ;  she  left  some  hours 
ago.” 

“I  couldn’t  die  happy  without  her.  We  have 
been  very  happy  together,  doctor,  very  happy. 
It ’s  hard  to  part  like  this ;  it ’s  verj',  very  hard.” 

The  doctor  tried  to  reassure  him,  but  in  vain. 

“I’m  going,  doctor ;  it ’s  no  good  saying  I ’m  not. 
I  knew  it  a  week  ago.  I  wish  Milly  would  come !  ” 

Then  he  dozed  of!  again,  and  the  ticking  of  the 
clock  kept  time  with  his  heavy  breathing. 

About  seven  he  called  out,  without  opening  his 
eyes :  “  Will  she  be  long  now,  doctor  ?  Is  she 
coming  ?  Don’t  let  it  be  too  late  !  ” 

“  She  will  be  here  about  nine,”  said  the  doctor, 
damping  the  towels ;  “  not  much  longer  to  wait 
now.” 

Frank  dozed  off  again.  A  few  minutes  before 
the  hour,  he  cried  out  once  more  :  “  Is  it  nine  yet, 
doctor  ?  Is  she  come  ?  ” 

“  It  will  strike  nine  directly,”  answered  the  other ; 
“  only  a  few  minutes  more. 

“  Call  the  bearer,  will  you,  doctor  ?  ”  he  lifted  him¬ 
self  up  and  looked  towards  the  door ;  “  and  tell  him 
to  get  my  brushes  and  some  water.  I  must  dress 
myself  for  Milly ;  she  likes  to  see  my  hair  tidy.  You 
know,  doctor,  it  was  my  hair  she  liked  so  much 
when  we  were  first  in  love,  and  it  must  not  be  un¬ 
tidy  now,  most  it  ?  ” 

They  brought  the  brushes  and  the  water,  and  the 
poor  fellow  brushed  away  at  his  bald  head,  and 
combed  the  imaginary  curls  over  his  hot  forehead. 


“  She  likes  them  best  so,  doctor.  Lay  me  down 


thing  to  look  nice.”  Then  he  started  up  wildly 
“  Don’t  touch  me,  doctor  I  I  hear  her  coming.  1 
hear  her  coming  I  Milly,  Milly,  your  poor  old 
Frank ’s  here,  —  don’t  mind  his  not  getting  up,  it’s 
only  a  little  headache  —  he  will  be  well  soon,  and 
we  ’ll  go  away  together,  and  be  happy.  Tell  her  to 
come  in,  doctor,  will  you  ?  those  servants  are  keeping 
the  doors  locked.” 

'fhe  carriage  drove  m,  and  poor  Milljr,  pale  and 
frightened,  alighted.  The  doctor  laid  his  hand  on 
her  arm,  and  with  a  quiet  motion  of  his  head  led  her 
into  the  room. 

“O  Frank!” 

“  Milly,  darling !  ”  And  the  living  and  the  dying 
lay  clasped  in  each  other’s  arms. 

“  I  thought  you  would  come,  Milly.  It ’s  a  long 
way,  is  ’nt  it  ?  but  you  don’t  mind  for  Frank  ?  ” 

“  O  Frank,  darling,  don’t  talk  so.  I  never 
wanted  to  leave  you.  Why  did  you  send  me  away  ? 
O,  what  shall  I  do,  what  shall  I  do  I  ” 

“  We  were  very  happy  in  the  little  cottage,  Milly, 
It  was  the  ‘  Company  ’  did  it,  —  Leverson,  I  mean, 
—  but  it ’s  all  for  the  best,  —  you  ’ll  come  to  me  by 
and  by,  Milly,  darling,  —  you’ll  never  forget  your 
poor  old  Frank  ?  ” 

“  I  don’t  want  to  stay  behind,  Frank.  I  want  to 
die  with  you  !  ” 

“  We  ’ll  walk  through  the  woods  home,  Milly ; 
the  sun  is  not  hot  there,  and  the  church  bells  sound 
so  well  under  the  trees ;  only  another  week,  and 
they  ’ll  ring  for  our  marriage !  ”  He  was  back 
again  at  the  old  Kent  parsonage,  in  the  days  of 
their  wooing. 

Then  he  turned  towards  her,  and,  feeling  about 
with  his  hands,  called  out :  — 

“  Milly !  Milly  I  Where  are  you,  darling?  Don’t 

fo  that  way ;  there ’s  the  dark  deep  lake  there, 
lilly  dear,  give  me  your  hand.  I  didn’t  want  to 
leave  England,  but  that  man  made  me,  —  we  could 
n’t  pay  the  money,  you  know.  Milly,  they  say  I 
did  my  duty.  God  knows  I  loved  my  men,  and  I 
loved  my  Milly.  Now  I  see  you  —  so  near  me,  so 
bright  —  the  church  chimes  are  ringing  —  it ’s  for 
us,  Milly  —  our  wedding-day  —  so  happy  —  so  very 
happy  —  ” 

The  doctor  drew  her  tenderly  from  that  long  em¬ 
brace,  and  led  her  away  to  his  own  house.  She 
never  spoke  or  sighed,  but  walked  beside  him  like 
one  in  a  trance,  and  sat  down  in  the  chair  he  placed 
for  her  like  a  little  child.  For  days  she  sat  or  stood 
as  they  told  her,  eating  and  drinking  what  was 
placed  before  her,  and  never  uttering  one  woinl.  At 
length,  on  the  thinl  day,  they  brought  her  child  to 
her.  For  a  moment  she  looked  at  it  vacantly  ;  then, 
as  it  stretched  out  its  tiny  arms,  she  started  up, 
clasped  it  to  her  breast,  and  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears. 

“  It  is  better  so,”  said  the  doctor,  as  he  shut  the 
door  and  went  out.  “  Time  must  do  the  rest.” 


FOREIGN  NOTES. 


Patti,  it  is  said,  likes  to  be  called  Patti,  and  not 
the  Marchioness  de  Caux. 


The  death  of  the  king  of  Paris  restaurateurs  is 
announced,  —  Pascal,  the  proprietor  of  the  celebra¬ 
ted  Maison  Philippe.  The  gourmands  of  the  gay 
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city  deplore  his  lose.  The  pious  hope  has  been  ex- 

ressed  by  the  Prince  of  M - ,  that  the  receipt  for 

is  potage  a  la  bisque  will  be  found  among  his  pa¬ 
pers. 

The  author  of  “  The  Story  of  Elizabeth,”  Miss 
Thackeray,  has  a  new  book  in  press. 

The  London  Examiner  is  publishing  an  interest¬ 
ing  series  of  papers  entitled  “  Foreign  Rulers  and 
Statesmen.”  General  Grant  has  been  the  subject 
of  the  last  two  articles. 

This  Christmas  annuals  are  already  cropping  out 
in  England.  Among  the  new  ones  is  a  “Drawing- 
Room  .\lmanac,”  which  is  to  contain  lists  of  all  the 
presentations  to  her  Majesty,  so  that  a  great  nuiii- 
kr  of  people  will  have  the  fact  of  their  having  re¬ 
ceived  that  honor  permanently  recorded. 

The  present  President  of  the  Spanish  Junta 
starteil  in  life  as  a  journalist.  Born  in  1806,  he  was 
already  taken  prisoner  by  the  French  in  1823  as 
one  of  the  defenders  of  Castle  Monzon,  and  ever 
since  he  has  been  foremost  in  the  contest  for  the 
liberties  of  Spain  ;  as  jurist,  as  member  of  the  Cortes, 
as  journalist,  as  tribune  of  the  people,  as  minister  of 
finance.  He  is  also  the  author  of  the  best  work  on 
the  geography,  statistics,  and  history  of  Spain  ;  it 
'  appeared  in  ^ladrid  from  1848  to  1850,  in  eighteen 
quarto  volumes. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  dethroned  sovereigns 
—  half  sovereigns,  so  to  speak, — wandering  over 
Europe  at  the  present  moment.  To  say  nothing  of 
mere  heirs  to  royalty,  such  as  the  Comte  de  Cham- 
bord,  the  Comte  de  Paris,  the  Count  de  Montemolin, 
and  the  father  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  there  are 
the  two  ex-(iueens  of  Spain,  the  ex-Kings  of  Hol¬ 
land,  of  Naples,  of  Greece,  and  till  recently  of  Ba¬ 
varia  also,  the  ex-King  of  Hanover,  the  banished 
Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  besides  a  host  of  minor 
dukes  and  electors,  once  regnant  in  Italy  and  Ger¬ 
many,  out  of  business.  In  fact,  the  whole  Continent 
is  filled  with  living  warnings  to  unworthy  royalty, 
and  roaming  memorials  of  the  instability  of  human 
greatness. 

The  Figaro  publishes  an  account  of  a  practical 
joke,  which,  unlike  most  practical  jokes,  has  the 
merit  of  being  amusing.  An  enthusiastic  sportsman 
went  to  a  breakfast  given  in  si^n  of  the  commence¬ 
ment  of  the  shooting  season.  The  talk  was  of  game, 
when  suddenly  in  rushed  a  servant,  exclaiming  to 
the  host  that  a  hare  had  been  seen  moving  about 
on  the  lawn.  Out  went  the  enthusiastic  sportsman, 
gun  in  hand,  fired  at  the  hare,  and  missed  him. 
The  hare,  scratching  his  nose,  stood  up  on  his  hind 
legs,  presented  a  horse-pistol  at  the  enthusiastic 
sportsman,  and  fired  in  return.  No  one  was  hurt ; 
hut  the  enthusiastic  sportsman  was  naturally  as¬ 
tounded,  until  at  last  it  was  explained  to  him  that 
the  hare  was  a  performing  animal  which  had  been 
hired  from  a  neighboring  show.  The  sportsman’s 
charge  had,  of  course,  been  tampered  with  by  the 
confidential  servant. 

The  Temps  tells  the  following  story :  In  a  well- 
known  Parisian  salon  the  conversation  turned  the 
other  day  on  the  question  of  peace  or  war.  Some 
one_  remarked  that  the  Emperor’s  language  is  very 
pacific,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  justify  the  sup¬ 
position  that  it  does  not  express  his  real  thoughts. 
Upon  this  a  certain  dignitary  who  played  an  im¬ 


portant  part  in  the  Italian  war  rejoined,  “  My  dear 
sir,  on  the  day  before  war  was  declared  against  Ausr 
tria  I  was  at  the  house  of  the  Princess  ^4fanie  of 
Baden,  the  aunt  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  This 
lady  read  to  me  a  letter  she  had  received  the  day 
before  from  her  Imperial  nephew,  in  which  he 
assured  her  that  he  sincerely  desired  peace,  and 
that  there  would  be  no  war.  I  instantly  tele- 

H'led  to  my  banker  to  purchase  some  Austrian 
for  me.  The  French  army  entereil  Italy  two 
days  after.” 

The  last  nnmber  of  Le  Monde  pour  Hire  contains 
a  portrait,  more  or  less  grotesque,  of  the  newly 
discovered  Parisian  beauty,  who  aspires,  it  is  said,  to 
nothing  less  than  the  dethronement  of  Isabelle,  the 
well-known  bouquetiere  of  the  Jockey  Club.  The 
name  of  this  ambitious  young  lady  is  Gabrielle  de 
la  Perine ;  her  place  of  nativity  is  Seville,  where 
she  was  bom  seventeen  years  ago,  of  French  par¬ 
ents.  Her  trade  is  the  selling  of  newspapers,  and' 
she  occupies  a  kiosk  on  the  Boulevard  des  Capu- 
cines  immediately  in  front  of  the  Grand  Hotel.  It 
has  been  remarked  that  Isabelle  the  Catholic  and 
Isabella  the  flower-girl  have  fallen  about  the  same 
time ;  but  the  disgrace  of  the  bouquetiere  (who  is 
said  to  have  lost  her  juvenile  appearance,  and  is 
even  accused  of  growing  fat)  has  not  been  yet  de¬ 
finitively  pronounced.  In  the  mean  while  it  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  Mdlle.  de  la  Perine  has  been  formally  pro¬ 
posed  for  the  honorable  office  of  flower-girl  to  the 
Jockey  Club,  and  it  is  said  that  odds  are  freely  laid 
in  her  favor. 

SioxoR  Gaetani  Gattixelu  has  written  for 
one  of  the  Florentine  theatres  —  the  Politeanea  — 
a  drama  on  the  life  of  Milton.  The  author,  who  has 
the  honorary  title  of  Chevalier,  was  formerly  an 
actor  of  some  note,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the 
stage  has  written  several  dramas,  of  which  the  Flor¬ 
entines  seem  to  think  well.  The  latest  of  his  plays 
is  not,  as  might  be  imagined,  founded  on  that  roman¬ 
tic  story  of  a  young  Italian  lady  falling  in  love  with 
the  handsome  Englishman  as  he  lay  asleep  in  the 
wood  during  his  tour  in  Tuscany ;  it  has  reference 
to  the  later  years  of  Milton’s  Jife,  and  is  based  on 
political  rather  than  on  amatory  grounds.  Some 
strange  and  purely  imaginary  scenes  lietween  Mil- 
ton  and  Charles  II.  are  introduced,  with  a  view  to 
bringing  out  the  incorruptible  nature  of  the  poet ; 
but  the  oddest  incident  is  where  the  monarch,  in 
the  character  of  a  bookseller,  offers  Milton  £1,000 
down  for  the  copyright  of  “  Paradise  Lost,”  a  man¬ 
uscript  of  which  he  has  obtained  in  some  extraordi¬ 
nary  way  when  in  exile,  and  which  he  greatly  ad¬ 
mires,  and  is  constantly  perusing !  The  poet  refuses 
the  bargain,  Wanse  he  has  already  received  that 
famous  £5  from  Samuel  Simmons  the  publisher;  but 
he  makes  his  visitor  an  offer  of  “  Paradise  Regained  ” 
instead ! 

M.  Andreoli,  a  Russian  writer,  who  was  exiled 
some  years  ago  to  Siberia,  is  now  contributing  to 
the  Revue  Moderne,  under  the  title  of  “  Sonvenirs 
de  Silierie,”  his  recollections,  not  only  of  Siberian 
but  also  of  Russian  life.  In  the  last  number  of  the 
Revue  he  tells  a  storj’,  the  end  of  which  belongs  to 
the  present  reign,  the  beginning  to  the  reign  of 
Paul,  of  whose  period  it  is  strikingly  characteristic. 
The  Emperor’s  favorite  wm  at  that  time  a  young 
French  actress,  of  whom  he  was  madly  jealous. 
One  evening,  at  a  ball,  he  noticed  that  a  young 
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man  named  Lahanoif  was  paying  her  a  great  deal 
of  attention.  He  did  not  lose  his  temper,  but  at 
the  end  of  the  ball  gave  orders  that  Labanoff  should 
be  arrested  and  thrown  into  the  citadel.  He  only 
intended  to  keep  him  there  a  few  days  “  to  make 
him  more  serious,”  after  which  he  proposed  to  repri¬ 
mand  him,  and  to  appoint  him  to  an  office  which 
had  been  solicited  for  him.  Labanofr,  however, 
was  forgotten.  “  At  the  death  of  Nicholas,  Alexan¬ 
der  H.,  then  full  of  magnanimity,  liberated  all  the 
prisoners  in  the  citadel,  without  exception.  In  a 
vaulted  tomb,  in  which  it  was  impossible  to  stand 
upright,  and  which  was  not  more  than  two  yards 
long,  an  old  man  was  tbund,  almost  bent  double, 
and  incapable  of  answering  when  he  was  spoken  to. 
This  was  Labanofif.  The  Emperor  Paul  had  been 
succeeded  by  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  and  after¬ 
wards  by  the  Emperor  Nicholas;  he  had  been  in 
the  dungeon  more  than  fifty  years.  When  he  was 
taken  out  he  could  not  bear  the  light,  and,  by  a 
strange  phenomenon,  his  movements  had  become 
automatic.  He  could  hardly  hold  himself  up,  and  he 
had  become  so  accustomed  to  move  about  within 
the  limits  of  his  narrow  cell  that  he  could  not  take 
more  than  two  steps  forwards  without  turning  round, 
as  though  he  had  struck  against  a  wall,  and  taking 
two  steps  backwards,  and  so  on  alternately.  He 
lived  for  only  a  week  after  his  liberation.” 


SONNET. 

If  I  had  lived  ere  Seer  or  Priest  unveiled 
A  life  to  come,  methinks  that,  knowing  thee, 

I  should  have  guessed  thine  immortality : 

For  Nature,  giving  instincts,  never  failed 
To  give  the  ends  they  point  to.  Never  quailed 
The  swallow  through  air  wilds,  o’er  tracts  of  sea. 
To  chase  the  summer.  Seeds  that  prisoned  be 
Dream  x>f  and  find  the  daylight.  Unassailed 
By  doubt,  impelled  by  yearnings  for  the  main. 
The  creature  river-born  doth  there  emerge. 

So  thou,  with  thoughts  and  longings  that  our 
earth 

Can  never  compass  in  its  narrow  verge, 

Shalt  the  fit  region  of  thy  spirit  gain. 

And  death  fulfil  the  promptings  of  thy  birth. 

Westland  Marston. 


LONG  AGO. 

As  through  the  poplar’s  gusty  spire 
The  March  wind  sweeps  and  sings, 

I  sit  beside  the  hollow  fire. 

And  dream  familiar  things  : 

Old  memories  wake,  faint  echoes  make 
A  murmur  of  dead  Springs. 

Ah,  days  when  life  had  aim  and  meaning. 
What  buried  years  ago ! 

When  friend  —  no  shadow  intervening  — 
Was  friend,  and  foe  was  foe  ; 

When  life  had  youth,  and  love  had  truth. 
And  heart  had  faith  to  show. 


I  fe 


Somewhere  now  woods  arc  green  and  tender ; 

Somewhere  hedgerows  are  filled 
With  buds ;  somewhere,  if  winds  befriend  her. 
The  thrush  begins  to  build  ; 

Somewhere  no  fears  has  Spring,  no  tears 
For  hopes  that  March  has  killed. 


INoy.  T,  un. 


Sing,  thrush,  your  songs  of  praise  and  passion; 

Fill  all  the  budding  wood 
With  music  of  that  bygone  fashion 
My  youth  so  understood  ! 

Now  I  am  old,  the  world ’s  grown  cold. 

And  God  alone  is  good. 


TORRENT  HYMN. 

(Loch  Corcisk,  Skyi.) 


The  Torrent  fills  the  air 
With  a  terrible  voice  of  prayer  : 

^  “  God  the  Lord  ! 

From  the  hollow  of  Thy  hand. 

In  the  darkness  of  the  land 
I  was  poured ; 

And  in  solitude  I  beat 
Round  thy  dimly  shining  feet  ' 

On  the  scaur, 

AVhile  thou  standest  looking  down 
Upon  multitude  and  town 
From  afar; 

While  the  black  lake  broodeth  still. 

Hark !  the  voices  of  the  hill 
How  they  die ! 

And  I  answer  deep  and  loud. 

To  the  passing  thunder-cloud, 

With  a  cry ! 

Ix) !  the  seasons  of  the  year 
Glide  below  thee  with  no  fear. 

While  still  thou  leanest  here 
On  thy  sword,  — 

Yea,  stilly  night  and  day  thou  dost  gaze  on  sea  and 
shore. 

On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  hovers  and  my  troubled 
waters  roar. 

While  below  thee,  in  the  valleys,  men  adore  and 
implore 

God  the  Lord  1  ” 


II. 

Full  clear  the  Torrent  saith 
To  the  heart  that  hearkeneth : 

“  God  the  Lord ! 

Who  shall  meet  Thee  in  thy  might. 

Who  shall  stay  thee  if  thou  smite 
With  thy  sword  'I 
In  a  solitary  place 
Where  the  silence  of  thy  face 
Dwells  like  snow. 

Thou  abidest  night  and  day. 

And  the  troubled  waters  play 
Down  below ; 

There  is  stillness  in  thy  skies 
And  the  wonder  of  thine  eyes 
None  may  sound. 

On  thy  face  there  is  no  change. 

While  thy  shadow  falleth  strange 
All  around ; 

Yea,  from  silent  height  to  height 
Goes  the  murmur  ot  thy  might. 

And  the  people  name  thy  light 
And  thy  word ; 

And  stilly  evemore  thou  abidest  out  of  reach, 

On  thy  feet  the  rainbow  flutters,  and  my  waters 
boil  for  speech. 

While  from  valley  unto  valley  mortals  preach  and 
beseech 

God  the  Lord  !  ” 
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